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PREFACE. 





JHE present volume of Sermons is sent forth under 
the many obvious disadvantages of every posthu- 
mous publication. They necessarily lack the finish- 
ing touch of the master’s hand; some are more or 
less fragmentary. The following considerations have, 
however, determined their publication i— 

The Sermons will be found to bear most plain 
and important witness to almost all the distinctive 
doctrines of the Church of England, and thereby to 
add another link to the chain of traditional teach- 
ing by which those doctrines have been handed 
down to our generation. 

Many of the Sermons were preached upon occa- 
sions which will be remembered for their own sake, 
and as illustrating the principles and ecclesiastical 
movements of the great Bishop’s lengthened epis- 
copate. Such are those preached at the Consecra- 
tion of Cuddesdon Palace Chapel (Sermon VIII.), 
at St. Mary’s, Reading (Sermon XI.), at the Ayles- 
bury Mission (Sermon XIX.); whilst one (Sermon 
XVI.) will have a special interest, as bringing out 
that deep love and reverence of the World of 
Nature which was so marked a characteristic of 


his mind. 


iv PREFACE. 


The Sermons range over a period of seventeen 
years, 1845—1862. They comprise examples of 
his teaching as a Parish Priest, and as a Bishop; 
and may possibly afford material for a study of the 
growth and ripening of his power as a Preacher. 

But apart from these considerations, it is believed 
that there is very much in this volume of theo- 
logical thought, and religious exhortation, which 
English Churchmen would not willingly let die. 
And if, on the one hand, some paragraphs are de- 
ficient in that accurate sequence of reasoning and 
final polish which the author’s own revision would 
have given; on the other hand, the voice of the 
Preacher has not been so long silent but that many 
will still be able to supplement what they read, 
with the memory of that charm of tone and manner 
which lent a double force to each argument and 
appeal.—F or of Bishop Wilberforce may be repeated 
what was said of his great predecessor, Bishop 
Andrewes,— 


“He was an unimitable preacher in his way, and such 
plagiaries who have stolen his sermons, could never steal 
his preaching, and could make nothing of that of which 
he made all things as he desired *.” 


J. R. ELY. 


Exy Hovss, 
March 23, 1877. 
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SERMON I.° 
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ST. JOHN xiv. 16. 


“Anp I witt pray tHe Faruer, anp He sHALn GIvE 
YOU ANOTHER ComrorTER, THAT HE MAY ABIDE WITH 
YOU FOR EVER.” 


ae all these days, the fulfilment of 

this promise is the great fact in the work of our 
redemption, upon which our thoughts should prin- 
cipally rest; and in no better way, perhaps, can 
we penetrate into its mysteries, than by examining 
the various statements by which our Lord prepared 
His disciples for the gift of Pentecost. 

He began to speak to them concerning it imme- 
diately before His Passion. It was a part of His 
preparation of them for that great sorrow which 
lay just before them. Already they were entering 
into its dark shadows; He was about to leave them ; 
His words were too plain to admit of doubt, too often 
repeated to be put aside. In this separation alone 
was gathered for them all imaginable sadness; for 
on Him all their hearts leaned, to Him all their love 


® Osborn, May 11, 1845. 
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was given. But His words added poignancy to the 
first anguish; for He was about to be parted from 
them by death; and that a death of pain, violence, 
and shame. And while this sorrow lay heavily upon 
them, He began to speak to them of the coming of 
the Holy Ghost. He calls Him “the Comforter.” 
‘When the Comforter is come,”’—‘‘the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost.” The very form of speech 
would necessarily lead them to expect the presence 
with them of some true person; and all that He 
added, seemed to point the same way; He, for whose 
coming they were to look, was to be sent to them 
in His Name; He was to teach them all things; 
He was to dwell with them ; was to abide with them 
for ever; He was to be ‘‘ another Comforter,” standing 
with them in His own stead. No doubt they 
would expect just such another as their Lord had 
been; one who would stand by them day by day, 
share their labours, their dangers, their meals. They 
could not doubt that He was to be indeed a Person ; 
but this being clear, there was much beside into 
which they could not enter. For though a Person, 
yet repeatedly and with emphasis, our Lord spake 
of Him as a “spirit.” His very name was “the 
Holy Ghost.” He was “the spirit of truth.” And 
so further—operations were ascribed to Him, which 
seemed to belong rather to the hidden and inscrutable 
operations of spirit upon spirit, than to one existing 
in any other mode of being. For it was said not 
only that He should dwell with them, but further, 
that He should be in them; and again, it was de- 
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clared that even when sent unto them, He should 
be to the world invisible; ‘the world seeth Him 
not, neither knoweth Him;” so that it was plain 
that whilst He was indeed a person, His nature and 
essence were spiritual, and not subject to those laws 
by which those were bound upon whom alone they 
had looked as the types of Personal Being. And this 
mystery ran up into another, which was wider still. 
For our Lord spake of this Comforter as being in 
some marvellous way one, both with His Father and 
with Himself. He spake of Him sometimes as Him 
“whom the Father will sendin My Name,” sometimes 
as Him whom “I will send from the Father;” as 
if from both, the Father and the Son, this Holy 
Ghost proceeded: this was further involved in 
another and yet more remarkable expression which 
He used; for He said to them, “I will not leave 
you comfortless, I will come unto you;” and when 
their faithful hearts were catching eagerly at this 
promise of return, He went on to shew them 
that the coming of the Comforter would be His own 
very presence with them; and yet once more, He told 
them that it would be not His presence only, but 
His Father’s also; ‘‘ We will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.” So that they were thus 
taught that the Holy Ghost was truly a person, that 
He was a spirit, and further, that He was one with 
the Almighty undivided Spirit, that He was as we | 
have been taught to declare it, one Person in the 
ever-blessed Trinity. 

Something also our Lord vouchsafed to them as 

B2 
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to the operations, as well as to the nature, of the Holy 
Ghost; He was to dwell amongst them, and knit 
them into one body; one-amongst themselves; one 
with Him their head; ‘‘at that day ye shall know 
that I am in My Father, and ye in Me, and I in 
you;” ‘because I live, ye shall live also,” “I am 
the vine, ye are the branches;” ‘I in them, and 
Thou Father in Me, that they may be made perfect 
in one.” Such words of mystery He spake of the 
way in which the bestowing of this gift of the Spirit 
should knit them into one. It was clear that He was 
to be with that body, as He had not before dwelt 
amongst men, for His coming thus was a new thing: 
and that was to be marked by their receiving gifts 
of power, and knowledge, and love. ‘Ye shall re- 
ceive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you.” ‘He shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you;” ‘He will guide you into all truth.” 
And that which was given thus to the new body 
of the Church, was to be given separately to each 
one who belonged truly to its faithful company. 
‘He that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall 
he do also, and greater works than these shall he 
do ;”? and so great was to be the blessing of this gift, 
that it should over-pay them for His absence from them. 
‘It is expedient for you,” He declared, ‘that I go 
away; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will send Him unto 
you;”’ and herein once more was one part of this 
peculiar blessing, that He who thus came to them 
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should never desert them; He was the Spirit of truth, 
who should “ abide with them for ever.” 

Thus much, then, His words promised: that He 
who was truly a Person, though a Spirit; who was 
one Spirit with Himself and with the everlasting 
Father, should come to them as a body, and to 
the faithful amongst them as individual souls, in 
a way, new and hitherto unknown; that His being 
with them should be the very presence of the Father 
and of the Son; that for His whole Church it should 
do that, and more than that, which hitherto had been 
done for their narrow company by His own bodily 
presence with them; that through the presence of 
this Spirit He should ever Himself be with them; 
that God should dwell amongst them, and within 
them ; raising, quickening, comforting, enlightening 
their earthly and corrupted natures, giving them 
new powers over things without, and over themselves 
within; new insight into all things, new modes of 
communion with Himself; and never leaving them 
again, dwelling with them, and those who stood in 
their room, even to the end of time, until a/ God’s 
elect should by His working in them one by one 
be gathered to see Him, to stand before Him, to 
rejoice in and to share His glory ineffable. Such 
was His promise to them; this was that which Pente- 
cost fulfilled. This is that which we have received 
as our Christian heritage from them. This it is 
which we celebrate on this Whit-Sunday, and our 
practical lessons from this truth are plain. Let us 
gather up a few of them, as time shall suffice. 
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And first; how blessed a gift does this make 
life to every one of us, when we endeavour in 
thought to conceive of the life of those glorious 
spirits who are ever round about the Majesty on 
high. How great and blessed a gift do we at once 
perceive it is to every one of them. To be them- 
selves perfect; to know no inner conflict ; to be safe ; 
to have no wish, no possibility of falling; to see God, 
and to be filled with His presence; to have every 
faculty of an exalted nature ever occupied in the 
direct vision of the Almighty, surely this is a blessed- 
ness almost beyond our thoughts. And when first 
we turn from it to the thought of Ze, such as sin 
has made it in each one of us, we seem to be look- 
ing upon blackness after gazing upon light. To how 
many in this sinful world do we find it hard to 
believe that life 7s a blessing! of how many are 
we not tempted to declare with him whose heart 
was sickened with earthly satiety, ‘Better both 
than the living and the dead is he who hath not 
been!” But all this evil the gift of Pentecost re- 
dresses. For though man, left in the slough of his 
own misery, with none to lift him out of it, none 
to help him in his fierce conflict with evil, be indeed 
a sight of wretchedness, yet so is not man when 
with him is the Tabernacle of his God. And this 
is the state of us Christians; this may be the peculiar 
portion of every one of us. The Holy Ghost is given: 
we may be partakers of His presence: our life may 
be a training, a renewing, a carrying out of His 
work: every temptation may be to us as the graving 
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of the hand of God. In prayers and watchings, in 
self-denials and aspirations, in blessings, received 
meekly and used thankfully, in pains and griefs 
borne without repining, and made by patience as 
steps upward; in all of these a life of God may 
in very truth be ours. God may be, will be, unless 
we will it not, working upon us, re-making us, 
fitting us for the open vision and the full enjoy- 
ment of Himself. 

And under this view, surely Ue is again a bless- 
ing, a blessing great beyond our highest calculation, 
yea, and a blessing to all. For this external power 
is so great as to overcome entirely all other counter- 
acting influences. It may be that our temper is 
naturally difficult, our passions rebellious, our earthly 
part strong; that things seen and felt affect us with an 
undue predominance, things unseen and believed with 
a faintness under which we groan; it may be that 
circumstances round us make it hard for us to lead 
a life of Faith and Love, and heavenly affections ; 
that we have too little or too much of this world’s 
portion for our perfect freedom. Yet still we have 
God with us, the Holy Ghost within us: how weak 
so ever we are, He is Almighty, and we may be 
strong in Him. To the meanest, the faintest, the 
most burdened, there is made absolutely sure the 
free gift of a royal Spirit; yea, of the Spirit of the 
Father and of the Son. There is no limit to the 
blessing; it can even overcome that greatest curse 
of all—the curse of sin committed, of the evil chosen. 
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It has ere now made apostles out of persecutors; 
chosen saints out of publicans and harlots. There 
is no abyss of evil so deep that it cannot lift 
us out of it; no stain so inveterate that it cannot 
cleanse them; even as dull earthly matter, when 
the sun’s rays fall full upon it, is transfigured into 
the glorious planet which sparkles in the firmament 
of heaven; so is the dullest and most earthly life 
transfigured when there rests indeed upon it the 
light of our Father’s countenance, the present glory 
of our God. 

And then, further, not only does this make our 
life a blessed gift, but it renders truly reasonable 
all endeavours upon our part after holiness and glory. 
For it is when we strive, that He works; so that 
God’s grace is not honoured by our indolently sitting 
still that He may work, but by our diligently labour- 
ing, because He works in us. The very weakest 
may strive, and if he strives indeed must succeed, 
because God is with him. No besetting temptation 
can be too strong for the weakest Christian, if he be 
sincere; no grace can be too difficult of attainment, 
if he seeks it of God. He may dare everything, 
aim at everything, attain everything, because the 
Lord our God is indeed amongst us and within us. 

And hence, lastly, it follows that our Christian 
life is a very awful gift. It must be awful to be 
brought so near to God. What must it have seemed to 
Samuel’s opening reason, to find himself ever dwelling 
in the presence of the living God! And yet God is 
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nearer unto us Christians; He dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you. This is why so much is re- 
quired of us, because so much may be wrought in 
us: no merely natural work will suffice for owr salva- 
tion. To be amiable, kind, truthful, honest, all this 
is too little for those who may be renewed in the 
spirit of their minds, dwelt in by the Spirit, and by 
Him made indeed the sons of God. Because the Holy 
Spirit is given, we must be indeed this, or lose all. 
There is no middle class for us Christians. Either 
we are renewed by the Spirit, or we quench the 
Spirit; either in each one of us His blessed work 
must unfold itself into the full proportions of a 
regenerate life, or we must resist His striving, and 
drive Him from our breasts. It is “to be carnally 
minded, which is death; to be spiritually minded, 
which is life and peace.” And if this new nature 
be indeed being formed within us, there must be 
traces of its power. As truly as there is around our 
natural bodies, and fitted for our natural life, a 
natural world without us, so truly is there a spiri- 
tual world, answering to our new life. This new 
life, where it really is, must therefore shew itself 
in new affections, new desires; in hating sin, and 
fighting against it; in loving God, and striving after 
Him; yea, by degrees, through its influence all 
things will be new ; our modes of judging principles, 
of planning and conducting life, all will be other 
than it was. And if this change be not advancing 
in us, it must be because we are hindering and choking 
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that life within us, which should be gathering all our 
powers into itself; because, that is, we are resisting 
the Holy One, and grieving His most holy Spirit. 

This, therefore, is why Christians who forsake God 
become often so fearfully depraved ; they have sinned 
against greater gifts, and so are lost more utterly 
than other men. If they had not been brought so 
near to God, they could not so greatly have rebelled 
against His Majesty, so awfully have destroyed them- 
selves. If Christ had not come unto them, if He 
had not given unto them the Spirit, they had not 
had sin; but now they have both seen and hated 
both Him and the Father. This is that which makes 
it so fearful a thing in any one of us even to dally 
with temptation. For it is putting ail to the venture ; 
all that we now are, we are because He has made 
us such; any evil we have overcome, any tempta- 
tions we have resisted, any attainments we have 
made, any ground we have gained, have been the 
work, the gift of His Spirit; have come from His 
hand holding us up; and we are leaving that hand, 
it may be, to fall at once and utterly, thither whence 
there shall for us be no return. This is that which 
makes a neglect of any means of grace, of prayer 
especially, and the Holy Communion, so perilous to 
us Christians; for it is, as far as lies in us, a with- 
drawing willingly from His hand: and when we so 
withdraw, we tempt Him to withdraw Himself from 
us, and leave us henceforth to ourselves, 

Yes, such has Pentecost made this our life; full 
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of future hopes, full of present blessing; full of 
God’s presence, an ascent to the vision of His glory; 
and therefore full also of risks unspeakable and in- 
finite, of short roads to everlasting shame. Such is 
God’s greatest gift, as we shall make it to our- 
selves. Like all that Gospel which reveals it, “a 
savour of life unto life, or a savour of death unto 
death.” 


SERMON_ II.’ 
The Burning of the Woll. 





JEREMIAH xxxvi. 22—24. 


‘“ Now THE KING saT IN THE WINTER-HOUSE IN THE NINTH 
MONTH : AND THERE WAS A FIRE ON THE HEARTH BURN- 
ING BEFORE HIM. AND IT CAME TO PASS, THAT WHEN 
JEHUDI HAD READ THREE OR FOUR LEAVES, HE CUT IT 
WITH THE PENKNIFE, AND CAST IT INTO THE FIRE THAT 
WAS ON THE HEARTH, UNTIL ALL THE ROLL WAS CON- 
SUMED IN THE FIRE THAT WAS ON THE HEARTH. YET 
THEY WERE NOT AFRAID, NOR RENT THEIR GARMENTS, 
NEITHER THE KING, NOR ANY OF HIS SERVANTS THAT 
HEARD ALL THESE WORDS.” 


he very many men, Holy Scripture and common 

life are as two separate worlds, which scarcely 
touch each other. They read God’s word, or hear 
it; it interests them from its simplicity of narrative, 
from its high tone, from its grandeur of thought ; 
and they admire it, and go away to their grovelling 
thoughts, their dishonest acts, their worldly maxims, 
as if these two things—the life they see in God’s 
word, and the life they themselves are leading—were 
wholly separate and apart. And this great error espe- 
cially besets the narratives of Holy Writ; they are 
read by such persons, often with interest and admira- 
tion; but with no self-application whatever. Whether 
they concern the history of nations and politics, or 

« Alverstoke, 1845. 
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whether they concern persons and individual life, 
they look at them as histories or narratives belonging 
to another state of things from their every-day life ; 
and so they miss all, or nearly all, the instruction they 
are intended to convey. Now, to overcome this de- 
lusion, it is useful often to pause and see, by closer 
insight, wherein the Scriptural history does differ 
from the profane; because, bearing this in mind, 
we shall better feel its true application to ourselves. 
Thus to treat, then, the part of sacred history which 
we have now reached, we should read concerning 
the state and prospects of the House of Judah at 
this time, some such account as this. 

The character and circumstances of the people 
were greatly changed from those of their forefathers, 
when they marched over Jordan into Canaan. Then 
they were a hardy, warlike race; bred amongst the 
dangers and necessities of the wilderness; possessed 
with a strong belief of their being under the im- 
mediate protection of Jehovah; that He would make 
them strong in battle; that He purposed to give 
them possession of this land. This impression ani- 
mated them to great deeds; it pervaded them all. 
They wielded the sword of the Lord and of Joshua; 
and under Him, they were bound together as one 
man; one idea possessed them; and so they were ir- 
resistible. They broke like a flood upon the sensual 
and divided people of the land, and destroying them 
utterly, took possession of their country. For a con- 
siderable period, the tirst stamp of national character 
remained clearly marked upon them. They had, in- 
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deed, the occasional vicissitudes which usually befall 
a people of recent invaders. The jealousy of sur- 
rounding tribes harassed and disturbed them; but 
the old spirit was in them, and one chief after 
another appealed successfully to it, and led forth his 
zealots to battle and to conquest. The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon waved with as proud a 
triumph as that which had blessed of old the arms 
of Joshua. And this character wore slowly off: for 
the peculiar polity of the Israelites kept them long 
a hardy and agricultural people; preventing their 
engaging in commerce and merchandise, and by the 
continual subdivision of the land, preventing also 
all large accumulation of property. 

With these institutions, King Solomon first greatly 
interfered. His taste for splendour and magnificence 
led him to form mercantile relations with the great 
commercial mart of the then earth, and from Tyre 
wealth and luxury poured their full tide into Jeru- 
salem. These produced their natural results. The old 
spirit, which had made them so united and so formid- 
able, languished. Internal divisions followed; they 
became split into two peoples, and by mutual jealousy, 
and even war, provoked aggression from without. 
The rise, too, of the great Assyrian monarch threatened 
them; unwilling to submit to it from the remem- 
brance of their old independence, and yet unable to 
resist its mighty armies, they provoked its peculiar 
animosity; the storm gathered for years blacker 
and darker around them, until at last it broke in 
utter desolation, — first on Samaria, and then on 
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Jerusalem ; their kings were blinded, cast into dun- 
geons and slain, and all their inhabitants carried 
captive into distant lands. 

Now here, brethren, would be the profane history 
of Israel and Judah; and see how closely parallel 
it runs to all that we have recently been reading, 
and yet how utterly unlike to it it is. How 
perfectly true it is: and yet how utterly below 
the truth. No doubt there were all these external 
instruments and signs of coming judgments: no 
doubt there were all these second causes; for so the 
hand of outward circumstances moves ever forward 
on the dial-plate of time; but there was a secret 
spring within; a hidden cause; of the unseen action 
of which, these outward, seen events were at once 
the consequence and the register. And the Scrip- 
ture history is the exhibiting this cause with its 
effects; like shewing to a child the wheels of 
the watch; it is the baring the hand which was 
working all. It is the shewing God as directing, 
controlling, over-ruling everything, amidst the seem- 
ing chaos of men’s conflicting aims and passions. _ 
The Assyrian conquering, because the time of judg- 
ment for those conquered nations was now fully come; 
and Judah subject to his yoke, because she had re- 
belled against her God. Herein, then, it is that 
Scripture history differs from worldly history and the 
common life around us; that in these, effects only 
are exhibited, and the working hand concealed; in 
it the only cause and working hand are made clear 
to view; and hence we may see how to profit from 
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its records; not by thinking of them as something 
altogether separate from common life, but as what 
yields to us that informing principle which will ever 
give to common life its true significance and meaning. 
And now, to apply this principle to the particular 
page open before us, what is it that it teaches us? 
Surely these two great lessons. First, that when 
resistance grows into confirmed rebellion, then re- 
jection is close beside the door: and secondly, when 
it is that rebellion is thus perfected and ripened. 
Each of these truths we may see here marked 
in the history both of a nation and an individual. 
First, we may see rebellion turning into rejection. 
Thus in the case of Judah: long had that people 
now been tried; their trial had run on through 
years, and exhausted all the varieties of moral dis- 
cipline. So far from being cut off when they began 
transgressing, they were warned, threatened, and 
recalled by prophet after prophet, and message upon 
message. “I have hewed them,” says God by the 
prophets; ‘‘I have slain them by the words of My 
mouth: and thy judgments are as the light that 
goeth forth’.’ They were punished by the sore 
infliction of ungodly princes; they were aroused and 
quickened by the blessing of believing kings. Their 
least, their very last trial was but just concluded. 
Josiah’s reformation was their final opportunity of 
averting judgment; but they would not hearken: 
and so rebellion passed into rejection, and the fa- 
voured people were removed out of God’s sight. 


b Hos, vi. 5. 
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The long withheld decree had at last gone forth, 
“Behold, I will bring upon Judah, and upon all 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, all the evil that I have 
pronounced against them, because I have spoken 
unto them, but they have not heard; and I have 
called unto them, but they have not answered.” 

And that which was thus befalling the nation, 
happened also to the king. At the age of twenty- 
five he had ascended the throne of his father Josiah ; 
he succeeded to a holy man, and was the heir of 
a reformed kingdom. ‘But he did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord, according to all that 
his father had done;” and yet for a season God bore 
with him. It seemed as if he, too, like so many 
more, would go on even to the end, unmarked by 
any specialty of judgment; but no, he had been 
tried to the utmost, and so the sentence went forth: 
“He shall have none to sit upon the throne of 
David: and his dead body shall be cast out in the 
day to the heat, and in the night to the frost.””—So 
spake the Prophet of the Lord; and as though his 
words had been gathered up by unseen ministers 
and blown in other lands, as trumpets calling to 
the spoil, there arose against him bands of the 
Chaldees, and bands of the Syrians, and bands of 
the Moabites, and bands of the children of Ammon; 
and the godless monarch fell before them; and none 
lamented for the hardened sinner, no mothers in 
Israel wept aloud their “‘Ah Lord! Ah his glory!” 
‘¢ For he was buried with the burial of an ass, drawn 
and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” 

c 
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And if we may thus see, first, that rejection fol- 
lowed hard upon wilful rebellion, we may see further 
what were the outward signs of the coming on of such 
a state; both in the nation and the king they were 
the same. They are briefly set down in the last 
chapter of the book of Chronicles.—‘‘ He humbled not 
himself before Jeremiah the Prophet, speaking from 
the mouth of the Lord... but he stiffened his neck, 
and hardened his heart from turning unto the Lord 
God of Israel.” Every disobedience, indeed, from 
the first, had been in Judah a rebellion against 
God; but there was a manifest progress in evil. 
Of old, when God sent a prophet to them they 
turned, for a time; when He cast them into afflic- 
tion, they sought after Him for a season; God’s 
complaint against them was that their goodness was 
as the early dew; that their repentance was so 
shortlived was a prophecy of evil, but that they 
did repent at all was a proof they were not yet 
obdurate. Now through this state they had passed 
to that which lay beyond it. They did not turn 
to God but agaist Him, when His messages of 
judgment reached them. See how eminently this 
comes out in their making this act of the king, in 
cutting the roll and burning it, their own. It was 
an awful act in him: he was the son of that good 
king whose whole soul had been melted within him 
at the finding of the book of the Law, and hearing 
its righteous denunciations. This had been his train- 
ing; from childhood, no doubt, he had been taught 
to tremble at that Word; and now, publicly, before 
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the elders of the people, on a day of national fast- 
ing, as the head of God’s people, he rejects God’s 
Word, he hates it, he cuts the roll wherein it is 
written, and burns it in the fire. 

Here then, brethren, the lesson is complete. Re- 
bellion turns into rejection, and the outward mark 
of rebellion is the wilful rejection of the Word of 
God. Let us apply, then, to ourselves the truths 
which we have reached, for these things belong 
not to Judah and its king more than they do to 
our people and ourselves. And first for our people. 
There is judgment near to any people, when they not 
only sin, but harden themselves in sinning; when 
judgments do not bring them to repentance; when 
they begin to put away those who witness against 
sin; when they remove old testimonies, in institu- 
tions, or manners, or laws; when they seem to put 
away Christ’s Word and Christ’s Church, as trouble- 
some, obsolete, or inexpedient, from affairs of polity, 
and government, and rule; then do they cut the 
roll and burn it. . 

Brethren, are there any of these signs amongst 
us as a people. If you judge that there be, lift up 
your voice to God in earnest supplication for the 
remnant that are left; see that it is a time for 
greater prayer, and for greater labour than other 
times; that, haply, God may be entreated for our 
long-favoured land. 

And then turn to yourself. 

Are any of these signs on you ? 

Remember what they are; they are all those out- 

o2 
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ward appearances, which, as we have seen, mark 
that resistance to the will of God is establishing 
itself within you; and they are such as these. When 
you can fall into sin without after-bitterness and 
brokenness of heart, when it is growing a light 
thing to you to transgress. For men’s earlier sins 
are, for the most part, committed under strong temp- 
tation, overbearing, for the time, their thought and 
fear of God’s righteous will; and they are followed 
by bitterness and heart-ache. Some sins especially 
leave the unhardened sinners, and specially after their 
first communion, in bitter confession and agony of 
soul; but as they sin on, and God’s spirit leaves 
them, this becomes their course:—first, they turn 
aside from the uncomfortable voice of conscience or 
rebuke, at first with more or less consciousness of 
what they are doing, but soon unconsciously and 
without feeling; then they are angered by any- 
thing which forces the hated sense of sin upon 
their hardening conscience. They think God’s mes- 
senger, who brings it home to them, ill-mannered, ill- 
timed, unsuited to their hearts; ‘Hast thou found 
me, oh mine enemy!” is their heart’s secret decla- 
ration. They think the voice of the Church too 
severe; her discipline, though at the weakest, in- 
tolerable; her institutions unfitted for their age; 
they want to sin on in quiet, and not to be troubled 
by upbraidings. Their Bibles are closed, their church 
neglected, prayer hurried from or hurried over, medi- 
tation unknown, serious thoughts feared and avoided. 
There is but one step more, and then, they hate 
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not only God’s messenger but God’s message. He 
sends them the message of sickness and loss, they 
fly from it, if they can, to dissipation and the world, 
and if it overtake them there, as men caught in 
the net, they chafe and foam. He sends them the 
message of His secret word, spoken to their con- 
sciences; and they cut the roll and burn it, they 
openly reject it; and then is resistance hardened 
into rebellion, and rebellion borders on rejection, 
even as rejection borders upon hell: as it is in 
very deed ever the fearful beginning of that im- 
potent self-stinging hatred to the will of God, which 
grows into “the worm which dieth not, and the fire 
which is not quenched.” 

Brethren, I beseech you as in God’s sight, I warn 
you as men about to be judged, try your hearts 
and lives upon these various counts: and if any of 
these signs of guiltiness are there, lose not one 
more precious day or hour, but now upon your 
knees, as men upon the deep pit’s very edge, win 
of God, by earnest supplication for the sake of Christ, 
the royal spirit of a deep contrition, the blessing 
inconceivable of brokenness of heart. And lastly, 
use in one other way the awful truth we have here 
set before us, use it earnestly, all ye who long to 
grow in grace. For surely the upward steps are one 
by one the opposites of those which lead to darkness 
and the pit, and up that golden ladder the true 
son of God is drawn to glory and a crown. 

The first step of such a course, that first measure 
of God’s gift of faith, shews itself in the desire 
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to know and do the will of God. Until this is a 
settled point there is no true acting of the life of 
God within us: feelings, actions, decency, apparent 
self-sacrifice, all are vain, until this first gift of 
grace has been indeed bestowed upon us. But there 
is much, very much which is all-important to do 
beyond this. The Christian life begins in much 
weakness, much darkness, manifold perplexities; but 
through them all may be heard the struggling of 
this voice, ‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 
We know not yet much of God’s will for us, we 
choose not all we know; the old earth-scales, with 
their darkness, have not fallen from our eyes; but 
He has touched the heart, and already it vibrates 
under that new and all-pervading power: more we 
would know; more we pray and seek to know; and 
more we shali know. The longing to do that will, 
and to have it done in us, becomes, through His 
grace, more confirmed and more habitual with us; 
as a fixed external law it does something day by 
day to shape and fashion all the decrees, and acts, 
and purposes, which run together and make up 
our life. ; 

There is a continual growth in the knowledge of it: 
a livelier perception of its direction and require- 
ments. A voice which the world hears not is guid- 
ing and directing such a man; and blessed is he, 
far above all blessings of the earth. Stripped though 
he may be of the outer instruments of joy, and of 
the ministry of earthly love, racked in body and 
burdened in his spirit, a desolate, solitary, secret 
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mourner amongst them which laugh. Yet blessed 
is he! for “blessed is the man whom Thou chast- 
enest, O Lord, and teachest him in Thy way;” and 
him the Spirit of the Lord is teaching. Brethren, 
let us indeed pray for that learning ;—not to know 
all mysteries, not to be filled with joy and rapture; 
_ but to be made, by Christ’s power, like to Christ. 
To learn that true Son’s prayer, ‘‘ Nevertheless, not 
My will but Thine be done;” to have our heart 
and conscience made quick, sensitive, tender, to the 
sense of God’s will; that, as the rustling leaf, which 
any breath can stir, our inmost soul may answer to 
His lightest touch, and so we may approach that 
portal of our truest blessedness, the learning how 
to choose and do, for ever and entirely, the perfect 
will of the Almighty Lord. 


SERMON III.’ 
The Unheritance of Suffering. 





ST. LUKE ix. 11. 


“ AND THE PEOPLE, WHEN THEY KNEW IT, FOLLOWED Him: 
AND HE RECEIVED THEM, AND SPAKE UNTO THEM OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD, AND HEALED THEM THAT HAD NEED OF 
HEALING.” 


ee penal character of sickness and suffering is 

strongly marked in the inspired record of the 
originals of our race. Before the first pair was 
set, in the most emphatic manner, the choice of life 
and death. Whilst from the beginning, death held 
dominion over the lower forms of animated being, 
(for so much seems plain both from the word 
of God, and from the records of creation); his sway 
extended not to man; it was a penalty threatened, 
not a law laid down; it was not man’s nature; its 
becoming man’s nature, was contingent on his own 
act. There was a provision made in the Tree of 
Life—whatever be its hidden meaning—for the full 
supply and reparation of his daily waste; nay, even 
for the carrying on his body, without its passing 
through corruption and the grave, to an immortal 
being and a full perfection. This he lost at the fall; 
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whereby also were quickened within his frame all 
the seeds of possible dissolution. In the day that 
he ate he died. He became not obnoxious to a fu- 
ture death, but then he died; the work was begun, 
though not consummated. Thenceforth, all his seem- 
ing living was but death in life. Thenceforth, there 
was waste without reparation: decay spreading with 
its secret leaven-like power; the end always in- 
stant; a fever’s-heat, a falling stone, the violence 
of brutes, the accidents of the way, each, and less 
than each, at any moment filled up for fallen man 
the lacking accomplishment of his sentence and his 
end. Pain and sickness were but the first acts and 
little images of death; every one might strike so far 
home as to be the end of all. And so, immediately 
upon the fall, we find in the woman’s sentence the ~ 
mention of these new enemies, this great multipli- 
cation of her sorrows. Under this view, then, sick- 
ness and disease are in their origin man’s work 
for himself, and not God’s first appointment for him ; 
God’s sentence earned by him, not His counsel laid 
for him; and that he should transmit a body de- 
based with this evil liability, to those who sprang 
from him, is in exact accordance with all that Holy 
Scripture has revealed to us on this subject. He 
begat a son in his own image after his own like- 
ness, ‘For in Adam all die.” 

And now, further, if there be indeed about sickness 
and disease this secretly penal character; if our lia- 
bility to these stings of suffering be an inheritance 
of evil derived surely into every one of us from our 
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first father’s fall, we might, antecedently to Reve- 
lation, expect to find in the second Adam a deliver- 
ance corresponding to our ruin. ‘For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
This is the law; bodily sickness and physical suf- 
fering from. Adam; healing and deliverance from 
suffering in Christ: the first man, the falling man; 
and in him, and so from him to us, fallen humanity ; 
a nature obnoxious to this curse: the second man, 
the true man, and in Him, and from Him to us, 
deliverance from this penalty, and freedom from this 
curse. 

And so in very truth we find it. At every page 
the Gospels set before us Christ as the healer, His 
humanity as our cure. Always as man He speaks 
of Himself as being the Lord of these alien powers, 
which had reigned so cruelly over the race whose 
nature He had taken. Virtue went out of Him on 
all sides; His touch opened the darkened eyes; the 
very hem of His garment staunched at once the 
bloody issue; and when the people followed Him, 
He received them, and healed all those that had 
need of healing; He was the healer of humanity. 
True though it was undoubtedly, that ‘“‘He Himself 
took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses,” that 
by an act of voluntary humiliation He submitted 
Himself to our load; yet there is no intimation any- 
where that disease from within could assault His 
perfect humanity, whilst most really He bare pain 
and suffering for us, in the wrongs which He per- 
mitted violence and injury from without to inflict 
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upon His sacred frame. But always as man He 
speaks of Himself as the sovereign Lord over sick- 
ness and physical evil. His being so, was the very 
proof He gave that it was indeed He “that was 
to come,” and that for no other one were men to 
look. ‘Go and tell John again,” was His answer to 
the Baptist’s question, ‘those things which ye do 
hear and see; the blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up.” He was the manifest Healer of 
the fallen race, the true Man, and so man’s true re- 
storer: and that which He thus was Himself, He left 
His disciples to be after Him; marking that, not by 
the accident of His bodily nearness, but by the reality 
of His spiritual presence, He was the giver of life, 
the dispeller of disorder. When He first sent them 
out, He gave them power to heal’all manner of sick- 
ness, and all manner of disease; and when He had 
been taken from them into heaven, still, by virtue 
of His name, they were able to give to the impotent 
perfect soundness in the sight of all men. And this 
was according to His own word, which had plainly 
declared that ‘‘these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve, In My name they shall cast out devils,.... 
they shall take up serpents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” Nor is 
there any limitation to that promise: it stands in 
close connection with the preaching of the Gospel 
to every creature. It would seem certainly intended 
to convey to all the faithful, to the end of time, the 
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possession of this power over disease; to give them 
a full and absolute mastery and conquest over it. 
And it is well worth inquiring in what way this 
promise has been fulfilled; for this will suggest to 
us some directly practical reflections bearing upon 
the relation in which Christ’s redeemed people stand 
to these forms of physical suffering and evil. 

First, then, it is clear that, in what seems their 
most direct literal sense, these words are not yet 
fulfilled. Faithful men manifestly are not exempted 
from the inroads of disease; nay, pain and suffering, 
the anguish and the humiliation of the sick bed, seem 
often to be specially appointed for them rather than 
others, to be an especial part of their moral discipline. 
They are often marked out for this treatment, and 
that for years together: so that in the most literal 
sense of the words, they cannot yet be said to have 
received as men their full triumph over these first 
acts of death. How, then, is this promise fulfilled ? 
Now, to see this clearly, we shall do well first to 
notice that it is a law which seems to pervade the 
whole economy of the redemption wrought for us by 
Christ; that for the present, the evils of our fallen 
state are rather glorified and turned into blessings, 
than actually removed; and so that whilst we have 
sufficient proof that we really are delivered, and 
may claim our deliverance, that yet we must wait 
awhile before we have in hand and in possession the 
full enjoyment of that deliverance. We may even 
trace this law as applying to the life of our blessed 
Lord upon the earth. As man, He triumphed openly 
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over the evil spirits, yet He too said, “this is your 
hour and the power of darkness ;” as man, He tri- 
umphed over disease and infirmity, yet did He bow 
Himself to endure pain in its most searching intens- 
ity; as man, He was the conqueror of death; and yet 
He stooped even to die. But in all these cases there 
was the pledge of full victory, even in the present 
submission. By the endurance of Satan’s buffetings, 
He overcame the evil one; by bearing pain for us, 
He delivered all men from pain infinite; by stooping 
to death, He suffered death for all. ‘Christ being 
raised from the dead dieth no more, death hath no 
more dominion over Him.” 

And even so it is with His people. For them, 
too, there remain to be endured the acts of death, 
and of its first beginnings in disease and pain. 
Yet are these so glorified and transfigured by the 
light cast on them by Christ, that even whilst they 
remain, their very nature is altered. They are not 
intolerable evils; they are not unknown, unmeasured 
powers; they do not triumph over the faithful man ; 
he triumphs over them. He knows that he is de- 
livered from them; that in Christ Jesus they are 
under his feet; already he can trample on them by 
the foresight of faith; he knows that his own very 
nature is made agaii supreme and lord over these ex- 
ternal oppressors ; and he can ante-date his full eman- 
cipation, though in their rude tearing from His limbs, 
these fetters once more affront and wound him; yet 
does he feel himself already to possess the freedom 
which is close before him, and soon he knows that 
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he shall shake off their last incumbrance, and be 
again what God originally made him,—Lord and 
master over all these enemies and powers. Here, 
then, is the first fulfilment of our Lord’s promise 
to His people, of dominion over disease. 

But then besides this, in another way Christ has 
always been with us as a healer, ever since the 
direct and miraculous gifts of healing have been 
withdrawn from His Church. Even of those gifts 
which seem so amply to fulfil His words, we must 
remember, that. they were rather a pledge of our 
deliverance than its completion. For they did not 
remove disease and pain. They did but lighten 
the universal burden, by snatching one victim and 
another from the common tyrant. There were many 
lepers uncleansed; many blind left in darkness; 
many saddened hearts which went down to the grave 
mourning, always in abiding grief for the loss of 
one and another whom death had ravished from 
them. Even whilst these individuals were delivered, 
the race groaned under its burden, though in sight of 
deliverance. There was enough done to stamp the 
new dispensation with the unquestioned character 
of Healer, but all were not as yet healed: the pro- 
mise of deliverance was unquestioned ; its fulfilment 
was delayed ; and even so has it been since. Where- 
ever Christ’s Gospel has spread, there at once has 
come with it the mitigation of all this human suffer- 
ing. The healing art, the powers of medicine, the 
knowledge of surgery, a certain mastery over disease ; 
these have been ever found as handmaids of the 
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Church of Christ. And if the effect of these in 
diminishing human suffering is less instantaneous, 
and therefore less startling than the power of work- 
ing miracles of healing ; yet, on the other hand, these 
more ordinary gifts extend over a far wider surface, 
and reach many more cases of suffering than those 
to which the personal ministry and direct relief of 
the Apostles extended, and so spread more largely 
the redress of human infirmity. Nor are they 
less from God, because they are wrought by the 
intervention of a greater number of intermediate 
instruments; it is not less really the work of Christ, 
or the answer to prayer, when He teaches us how 
to rebuke a fever, or to bring light to eyes that 
were darkened, by giving patient skill to the phy- 
sician’s or the surgeon’s art, than when He suffered 
the same virtue to proceed directly from the Apostles’ 
hands; and the rise of this skill and knowledge in 
concert with His truth, is not a mere accidental 
concurrence. It must be plain, I think, to every 
thoughtful person, that these are direct, even though 
they be incidental, boons from Christianity to men. 
For it is the faith of Christ which teaches us what 
is indeed the honour due to humanity, and especially 
to the redeemed body; which, by shewing God’s hand 
working through all these outward things, and so 
revealing the mystery of nature, has made possible 
those habits of mind in which alone these truths can 
be reached. 

Man, without Christianity, might tremble before the 
unseen powers which he cannot but feel to be round 
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about him; he may perceive that in their presence 
he and his are less than nothing; he may feel him- 
self the mere sport of the capricious or evil deities, 
to whose lawless influence he attributes these ap- 
parent wrongs; but he cannot stand before nature, 
and look her calmly and yet reverently in the face, 
knowing that he is her Lord, until he sees his own 
humanity in the person of Jesus Christ; until he 
learns certainly that there is a law ruling all that 
is round about him; that all these wrongs and 
miseries are not a part of the plan of the one only 
good God, but blemishes and interruptions of that 
plan, brought in by sin; and that Christ’s dispens- 
ation is indeed a dispensation of deliverance from 
them, to every one who believes in Him. 

Here, then, we see how the words of Christ have 
been fulfilled. Pain and sickness indeed still con- 
tinue, still afflict His faithful servants; but for all 
such they have even now been glorified, and turned 
into messengers of mercy; whilst, wherever Christ’s 
truth has been set up, their actual sway has been 
continually weakened; and gifts of healing, though 
ordinary in operation, yet little less remarkable in 
character than those given to the first disciples, 
have stamped always upon the Church of Christ 
the character of a true healer of the sufferings of 
humanity. Here, then, we reach the practical con- 
clusions which may help us to adjust our own rela- 
tions to these common evils. For hence we may 
see, first, how we ourselyes should bear, whether 
in our own persons or in those nearest to us, the 
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inroads of disease and pain. Whensoever we are 
so visited, we are to look straight to Christ for 
strength and healing. We may not crouch timidly 
before these enemies, as if they were indeed too 
mighty for us; we must see that even now they 
are conquered enemies. In their Conqueror we 
have a place; and in Him we may be strong; 
to Him let us betake ourselves. Thou who art the 
true Man; Thou who for us didst bear the anguish 
of the Cross; Thou who hast raised our nature far 
above the possibility of suffering, be Thou in me; 
‘““by Thine agony and bloody sweat, by Thy Cross 
and Passion, good Lord, deliver me.” There is a 
real conquest over pain, which even the naturally 
weak have often found in thus drawing nigh to Him. 
There is all feebleness in being severed from Him ; 
the old lie of a mocking chance or an evil destiny 
revives for such an one. Sharp suffering is so sepa- 
rating a thing, it does so truly set the sufferer alone, 
that it is oftentimes too strong for merely human 
sympathy. The stricken will be the lonely hearted, 
but from His sympathy, from the unseen but most 
real visitations of His blessed Spirit, it cannot part 
us. Nay, it is to the faithful a loving discipline, 
which wounds indeed for the present their aching 
senses, but which more than anything besides brings 
them near to Him. They taste the fellowship of 
the Man of Sorrows. Their anguish is as a wall 
built up between them and others, but within 
that wall, as into a shrine, He will come whose 
presence is all joy. On Him, too, are the abiding 
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marks of a like affliction. Pierced hands, and a 
wounded side; these are the tokens of His fellowship 
with sufferers; and still as of old, to those whom 
He has withdrawn into that same sanctuary, He 
sheweth His hands and His feet, until they are ready 
‘“‘to believe not for joy, and to wonder” at the grace 
vouchsafed unto them. 

But then, besides this practical lesson as to the 
relation in which we stand to pain and sickness, 
when they come thus close to us, we may learn 
here also what our duty is with regard to other 
sufferers. For if Christ our Lord be thus indeed 
the Healer; if this healing character pervades His 
whole dispensation, we, in virtue of our union with 
Him, must ourselves partake of this commission. Of 
us, as of those first Apostles it must still be true, He 
sent them forth to heal all manner of sickness and 
all manner of disease; and what a nobleness and 
reality does this thought give to all such works 
of mercy and loving-kindness! How does this 
exalt and sanctify the character of Christian science ! 
What an ennobling effect must it have on the cha- 
racter of the earthly healer, when he indeed re- 
alizes his commission from Christ: when he goes 
forth in the spirit of an Apostle, seeking, as minis- 
tering a gift, to heal those that have need of heal- 
ing! How would this lift him up above the dangers 
which must beset his work, if he follows it as a 
mere profession! What a tenderness, what courage, 
what self-command, and yet what a feeling of awe 
would it breathe into his whole practice! And 
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how for every Christian man is there here, brethren, 
the secret spring of patient, unwearying, unselfish 
labours of love amongst the afflicted and diseased ! 

Strong sensibilities, natural impulses, and the 
like, may drive a few, for a little while, to such 
works of mercy; but to continue in them, humbly, 
tenderly, and without weariness, it needs indeed 
this spring: that we should have learned our task of 
Christ ; that we should see that we have a commission 
from Him; that such labours are not in vain; that 
though, after them all, there still will be in this great 
Lazar-house of time the uncomforted and the suf- 
fering; still the groans of misery, still the tossings 
of the restless, and the cry of those in anguish; yet 
that there 7s a work of healing mercy wrought, that 
there 7s for us such a work todo, that He will 
work through us. For this belief sets our work 
always before us: we cannot draw back from it. 
The instincts of the new nature draw us on: He 
is strong within us. Wherever there is a lonely 
sufferer, there is our task; there is one whom He 
has set for us to comfort; there is one for whom 
He died. Yea, there our services of love may wait 
duteously on Him Himself. There we may minister 
to Him, there find the head on which to break our 
box of ointment, feet to wash with tears, and wipe 
with the hair of our head. 

And if this be so, brethren, surely it follows as 
a necessary consequence, that the unmerciful cannot 
be indeed His. Are they fulfilling this commission ? 
Have they learned this lesson? Surely selfish ease, 
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the world’s wisdom, of shutting out the sight and 
touch of sorrow: surely these are the very opposite 
of that blessed lesson He has taught us, the lesson 
of emptying ourselves willingly that we may fill 
others, of sharing griefs that we may bless the 
grieved, of walking up and down the earth heal- 
ing them that have need of healing. 

The very existence of infirmaries and hospitals is 
the direct fruit of Christianity. No such institution 
could be found on that old, unblessed earth: they 
are the visible footsteps of the Lord the Healer. 
They declare that we do believe in this our own 
commission,—that the sick, and the afflicted, and 
the destitute are, for Christ’s sake, our charge. 

And amidst all these institutions, none can have 
stronger claims than this. Strong claims, especially 
upon many whom I see around me to-day; upon 
the vigorous and healthy, who have need to use all 
caution lest health and vigour make their hearts 
callous, and their spirit unfeeling; upon those who 
have known sickness and affliction, for on them the 
pierced Hand hath been laid, that they might learn 
to bear its impress; upon those to whom God has 
given all things in abundance, that they, with large 
hearts and open hands, might minister to others. 

Yea, brethren, upon us all; because Christ hath 
died for us, because He bore the burden of the 
Cross, because He shrank not from the bitter Pas- 
sion, and hath bidden us to do unto our brethren 
as He, our Lord and Master, hath done unto us. 


SERMON Iv.? 
Che Mebvelation of the Wersonal roy. 





EXODUS ii. 4. 


“AND WHEN THE LorD SAW THAT HE TURNED ASIDE TO 
SEE, GOD CALLED UNTO HIM OUT OF THE MIDST OF THE 
BUSH, AND SAID, Moses, Moszs.”’ 


“| ea circumstances of Moses’ birth seemed charged 

with the prediction of an unusual destiny. Born, 
as deliverers are wont to be, when the hour was 
darkest ; beauty, which seemed more than earthly, 
beamed on him at his birth: he was saved by a 
marvel from the dangers which threatened to cut 
short his infancy. Then, by a wonderful interposition 
of God’s Providence, he was translated from the 
hut of Hebrew slavery into the very palace and 
family of the mighty Pharaoh. Here, human Jearn- 
ing revealed to him all its mysteries. His opening 
manhood was exercised and trained in all the vast 
and subtle speculations of the wonderful people 
amongst whom he sojourned. Egypt was the cradle 
of art and science. Whilst there was darkness 
over all the earth besides, a lurid and bewitching 
light rested on her dwellings. The records which 
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still remain of her intellectual subtleties and power 
fill us with amazement. Her pyramids, the vast 
proportions and grotesque shapes of her images and 
shrines, her hieroglyphics,; her arts, and her refine- 
ments, all interest and amaze us. Her mysterious 
Pantheism, with its high reverence for life, with 
its tendency to see in every form of mere animal 
development some symbol of the unseen but ever- 
present Deity; her awful fatalism, her organized 
sensuality, her restless cravings after the unknown 
and unrevealed, her reaching forth after powers 
hidden or withheld from man, all even yet oppress 
our minds as we gaze upon them; as we walk in 
our own Museum, amongst the records of her sacred 
things, with their gigantic forms and minute expres- 
siveness, we feel even now a shuddering awe, as we 
remember how long and how widely Egypt stamped 
upon the world the image of its own intellectual being. 

Amidst all these mysteries, the son of Amram 
was nurtured. Egyptian science opened to him all 
its stores; and nerved to patient exertion the gifted 
intellect of the youthful Hebrew. He ‘ was learned 
in allthe wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty 
in words and deeds.” 

From his Levite mother too, who nursed him in 
the palace of the Pharaoh, he imbibed the rudiments 
of a better knowledge. Some records of a purer faith 
lingered on amongst that degraded race of serfs; 
the names of Joseph and of Jacob, of Isaac and 
of Abraham their fathers, had been handed down 
in secret tradition through the four hundred years 
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of their oppression and debasement ; and some faint 
remembrance of their fathers’ God survived, amongst 
the giant shapes and mysterious subtleties of Egyptian 
superstition. In Moses the Hebrew spirit stirred 
so strongly, that when full forty years old he quitted 
the Egyptian palace to join himself to the degraded 
tribe. He went out unto his brethren, and looked 
upon their burdens; he felt within himself the 
stirrings of the spirit of deliverance; “it came into 
his heart to visit his brethren the children of Israel.” 
His first act was to stretch forth his hand and slay 
one of the oppressors; he wished to shew to his 
people that he was their appointed deliverer; but 
thereby, as it seems, he put back for forty years the 
time of their emancipation. 

Here ends the first scene of Moses’ life; one wholly 
new opens next upon us. He had much to learn 
which Egypt could not teach him; he was full in- 
deed of energy and power; full of generous impulses 
and self-dependence. He would be God’s instrument, 
and by his hand Israel should be delivered. But God’s 
instrument needed far more than this merely human 
tempering, and to receive this he was led from Egypt 
into the wilderness of Midian. His act of violence 
was noised abroad; the motives which had prompted 
it would soon be present to the jealous mind of the 
oppressor; a Hebrew champion was a dangerous 
character, and so “Pharaoh sought to slay Moses; 
but Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt 
in the land of Midian, and he sat down by a well.” 
Disappointed and discouraged as his spirit was, for 
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“he had supposed that his brethren would have 
understood how that God by his hand would deliver 
them: but they understood not”;’’—he did not even 
now abandon all his hopes: high visions were with 
him in that hour of darkness; for it was “by faith 
that he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the 
king.” He who now fled out as a fugitive, should 
in some way be brought back to succour Israel, and so 
he could support the blackness of this present night ; 
for he ‘endured as seeing Him that is invisible.” 
But it was no short season of discipline through 
which he must pass, before his earthly ardour should 
be thoroughly exchanged for another spirit, and trans - 
figured into the full trustfulness of faithful meekness. 
For forty years he was a stranger in the land of 
Midian. For a like period he had learned of old 
all that life and earthly learning could supply; and 
he now had mastered the higher teaching of silence, 
separation, loneliness, and thought. The next reach 
of his life was to be all full of the highest action; 
courage, calmness, wisdom, skill in governing, the 
general’s arm, the soul of the law-giver, the spirit 
which could animate a grovelling tribe, and turn them 
into a nation; all of these were to be found for the 
next forty years within the breast of that musing 
foreigner, who had now for forty years tarried in Midian, 
and kept amongst its wastes the flocks of Jethro. 

The second period of his life was hastening to 
its close; but before it ended, all its various in- 
struction, the fruit of all its musing, the lessons 
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of all its days and nights of waiting prayer and 
thought, were gathered up into one distinct and 
signal utterance; as he wandered with his flocks 
around the roots of that mountain range, which was 
the theatre of so many of the wonders of the history 
of Israel, where the escaped people encamped to 
serve their God; and where in after generations 
Elijah met with the Lord God of Israel, th ere was now 
vouchsafed to the future leader sights and sounds of 
wonder. Flames of fire fill and encircle one of the 
bushes of the wilderness, and as Moses turns aside to 
gaze more closely on the sight, ‘God calls unto him 
out of the midst of the bush.” He hears ¢hat voice: 
and it speaks to him by name. He is in that Pre- 
sence; he is surrounded by it. The personal God 
is near him, knows him, speaks with him. What 
an awful stillness must have settled on his spirit, 
as he hid his face, afraid to look upon God. It was’ 
no universal presence of an all-pervading deity in 
himself, and in all nature round him, as the Egyptian 
sages would have had him think about the Godhead, 
into which he now had passed; a personal God 
spake to him as a person,—The God of whom his 
mother’s secret whisperings had long ago informed 
his youthful imagination. He stood beside him and 
held converse with his spirit—the great ‘I AM,” 
the self-existent, necessary person; He was there: 
He whom eternity shrouded, He was, and He was 
nigh; yea, and He was his; his father’s God and 
his. “Moreover He said, I am the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
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the God of Jacob ;” and the flesh of Moses trembled 
because of Him. There was terror unspeakable in 
that revelation; and there was a strength which 
should never be exhausted. All his former, all 
his after life, were gathered up into that awful bap- 
tism of God’s revealed Presence. He was hence- 
forth another man. All his rash self-confidence 
was gone; instead of lightly taking on himself the 
burden of the Lord, now he could scarcely venture 
to believe that he was indeed sent on such an errand. 
Yet if sent, he must go; yea, and in all that after- 
life,—until again upon a mount, the mount of Nebo, 
he should meet his God face to face, and pass alone, 
in the awful struggles of dissolution, through the 
veiling darkness of this world, into the full bright- 
ness of His manifested Presence,-—the vision of 
that wilderness of Midian was still present with his 
spirit. 

In rousing his countrymen; in standing before 
Pharaoh; upon the Red Sea sands, amidst its cleft 
and congealed waters; in the long waste wilderness, 
when the people murmured, when they turned back 
in heart to Egypt, when they spake of stoning him; 
as he gave the law from Sinai; as he anointed 
Joshua; as he struggled with the messenger of Death 
on Nebo,—everywhere and always this was all his 
strength,—‘I will be with thee.” The personal 
God was his; in ‘‘the good-will of Him that dwelt 
in the bush,” in this was his confidence, this was 
“the Rock of his salvation.” Here he withdrew 
into shelter and repose, from Pharaoh’s threaten- 
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ings, and from the strivings of the people, and from 
the terrors of the wilderness, and from the far more 
terrible vision of his own weakness and sin. Ever 
in its still unmoved depths did his spirit say, ‘Their 
rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies themselves 
being judges.” ‘The beloved of the Lord shall 
dwell in safety by him; and the Lord shall cover 
him all the day long.” ‘There is none like unto 
the God of Jeshurun, who rideth upon the heaven 
in thy help, and in his excellency on the sky. The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms.” 

In this presence of the personal God lived and 
died Moses, the servant of the Lord. 

And now, brethren, in this life of Moses let each 
one of us see his own; we may soon see how truly. 
When stripped of its merest outside accidents, this 
life 7s our life, just as far as we are indeed living. 

For we too surely have, each one, a mission upon 
this earth as truly as he had; we are every one 
prophets of the Lord. That third stage of his life, 
then, must be ours, unless we are altogether triflers. 
We have a witness to bear, a work to do, a soul 
to save, a people to deliver. We do not, let sense 
and the world whisper their lies as frequent as 
they may, we do not come upon this earth to eat 
and to drink and to disport ourselves; to play a 
shining part, it may be, for a little season, in the 
gay or busy scene around us, and then retire from 
our life and doings. 

No! for us Time must run into Eternity, earth 
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change into the Judgment-seat. We have a charge, 
and we must render an account; we have been 
baptized, and we must die; grace cradled our in- 
fancy, and judgment must receive our souls; we 
have passed through the waters of the Red Sea, 
and our weary steps must climb Mount Nebo, and 
there we must die, according to the word of the 
Lord. All this must be for every one of us; yea, 
and there must be for us hosts of enemies pursuing 
after us; and the waves roaring before us, the 
wilderness with its weary wastes, and the strivings 
of the discontented, and hunger, and thirst, and 
a failing heart, and a fainting spirit. And how 
shall we endure, how pass through, how be strong, 
until from Pisgah’s height our eyes, too, look upon 
that goodly land which God’s sure oath has pledged 
to every faithful servant ! 

For what is the life we find round about us; how, 
with many, at least, of us, is that first life of Moses, 
before God’s leading had drawn him into the waste, 
its truest representative ! “How do outer things throng 
and occupy us! What is the early life of most men! 
How is it a time spent in acquiring more or less 
of the learning of the Egyptians, of living like others, 
finding day succeed day, with its pleasures and its 
business, its cares and its anxieties! With some 
hidden, faint traces, it may be, of a better training: 
some knowledge that God is: some traditional respect 
for religion: some secret struggles even of the blessed 
Spirit within us: but stamped, as yet, with no real 
ruling purpose: unmarked with the cross of Him who 
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died for us: spent for ourselves and not for God or 
for others. How are our plans and judgments, as well 
a6 our multitude of daily words and acts, formed 
really on this idea, what we ike, and not what 
Christ would have us do; how soon do our better 
intentions fail; how often is the regularity or earnest- 
ness of our seasons of prayer lost and interrupted! 
How does selfishness recur, and self-sacrifice grow 
faint! and what is to turn this life into the serious, 
regulated, renewed life, of which only we can give 
acomnt! For what account can we render of such 
a life as this! of which self-pleasing is the rule, 
and in which even our better actions are but the 
fruit of impulses, and often, like the first efforts of 
Moses, stained with rashness and self-confidence! 
Surely what we need is what he needed. To meet 
with God in this our life, to meet Him for ourselves, 
to hear His yoice, to know His presence, to stand 
before the personal God; and to hear Him speak to 
U6, to 0s apart, to hear that solemn “1 AM” “hath 
sent thee.” “This life of thine thou spendest it 
before Me; always, even when least expected, always 
I am beside thee.” And for us, the redeemed of 
Christ, slusys does the bush burn; and always does 
God speak, if we will look and listen. This is the 
blessing, this is the awfulness of the new covenant 
in which we are. God is very nigh unto us; God 
does daily speak to us. This is the message of our 
salvation; this has come, this does come to every one 
of us,—“ I am the God of thy fathers, I am thy wve- 
naut God. Though thou art lost, and all earthly 
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and sin-stained, weak of purpose and feeble in act, 
yet am I thy God;” for thee the everlasting Son 
shed His precious blood, for thee the Spirit pleads, 
over thee the Father yearns; open thine eyes and 
see what is around thee, and thou shalt begin to 
live indeed, to have a purpose and a strength beyond 
thine own. Only seek with all thy soul to know 
for thyself, through Jesus Christ, the Revelation of 
the personal God, and He will meet thee. Settle 
this within thy heart, that until thou find Him thou 
art lost; that thou wilt give all up to find Him; pray 
to Him to open thine eyes, to lead thee by His grace 
unto Himself, to set thy life in the sunlight of His 
presence; and He will meet thee; be it amongst the 
throng of men, or in the wilderness around the 
roots of Horeb, His voice shall find thee out, His 
glory burn around thee. Very awful, yea, very ter- 
rible, must be that first true consciousness of God’s 
presence ; but full is it also of all peace and strength: 
full of the seeds of that life which death cannot 
ravish from thee, but which shall open all its fra- 
grant blossoms beside the pure ‘‘river of the water 
of life, clear as crystal, which proceedeth out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb.” 


SERMON YV.* 


The Past in the Present. 





EXODUS xii. 2. 


“‘THIS MONTH SHALL BE UNTO YOU THE BEGINNING OF MONTHS: 
IT SHALL BE THE FIRST MONTH OF THE YEAR TO YOU.,”’ 


deans reason of this order to the Jewish people is 

to be found in the sixteenth chapter of the 
book of Deuteronomy, in the first verse of which we 
read: ‘“‘Observe the month of Abib, and keep the 
Passover unto the Lord thy God: for in the month 
of Abib the Lord thy God brought thee forth out 
of Egypt by night.” The month of their deliver- 
ance from Egypt, was to be through all succeeding 
years the first month of their year; and that mani- 
festly, that by this means, the memory of that won- 
derful deliverance might be kept more constantly 
alive in the recollection of all generations of the 
chosen people. Thus they would be reminded by 
the very changes of the seasons of God’s dealings 
with them as a nation; of the oppression of their 
fathers in Egypt; of the marvels and miracles which 
were wrought by Moses’ rod; of the first settling 
of their race in that land of idolaters; of Joseph’s 
being sold into Egypt; and so of the life of all the 
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Patriarchs; of Jacob’s eventful history; of Isaac’s 
long and faithful service; of the sharp trials and 
glorious issue of the faith of Abraham. Thus the 
opening year would speak to every Jew as with the 
voice of inspiration. It would remind him of his 
own place in the accepted people, his own sonship 
of Abraham, his own share in the promises made 
unto the fathers; and as the visible changes of the 
outward world around him would witness to him 
of a God of nature, so the recurring season would 
to his spirit bear also its witness of the presence of 
a God of grace. 

Now its power of doing this must plainly depend 
upon some original constitution of the mind of 
man, which makes it susceptible of this association 
of ideas. For the appointment of God for the Jews 
pre-supposed this, and made use of it for a special 
purpose. If there had been no such tendency in 
man to link on thoughts to a recurring season, the 
fixing on the month of their deliverance for the first 
month of their year, could not have awoke within 
them the desired recollections, We may then assume, 
that this tendency to observe anniversaries is a part 
of the constitution of man. The same hand which 
has set us in the midst of time, has given us a na- 
ture which answers to its laws. He might have so 
ordered our lives, that from one end of them to the 
other they were an unbroken reach; a river without 
a winding: He has ordered them so, that they are 
broken in upon continually by turns and interrup- 
tions, divided and turned back upon themselves 
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first by the continual interchange of days and nights, 
and then by the recurring seasons which wait upon 
and limit the revolving year; and to this outward 
framework in which we are Set, our inward consti- 
tution does evidently answer. We cannot but ob- 
Serve in all men a manifest tendency to break up 
their lives into a series of several wholes; to take 
their stand at the close of some period which in 
thought they part from that which went before it, 
and that by which it will be succeeded, and to deal 
with it as if it stood by itself. Specially may this 
tendency be seen at the year’s end, and the year’s 
beginning: it appears quite natural that men should 
review the past years, and direct sharp glances into 
that which is coming. We see this tendency in the 
way in which they review the world-history of the 
past year, in their review of the history of their 
own land; they become as it were spontaneous 
chroniclers and annalists. The battles, the losses, 
the successes, the political events, the deaths of cele- 
brated men, the births, the alliances, the changes 
of the last year, are revived, reviewed, passed in 
procession before the mind’s eye, as if that year 
stood by itself, a really separate portion of the great 
stream which is ever bearing all things on to their 
appointed end. 

And who has not noted in himself this self-same 
inclination; how naturally do we review our own 
year’s history, as its period passes from us. How 
do we revive the year’s sorrows, and renew its joys: 
how do we count over afresh our store of living 
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friends, and weep again for those in whose blessed 
companionship we once entered on the new year, 
and who have now been taken from our present fel- 
lowship, withdrawn from the sight of our lenging 
eyes, and the active -ministry of our love. How 
naturally do we look on into the coming year, and 
setting ourselves in contemplation at its close, ask 
ourselves again and again how it will be with us 
when that reach too is gained. 

Now the lesson which it seems that we should 
learn from this appointment of the elder covenant 
is, that it becomes us to turn this natural disposi- 
tion to some spiritual purpose. For it is in truth 
the very character of Christ’s Gospel thus to lay 
hold on all our natural powers, and use them for 
their highest purposes. And how we ought to use 
this power it is not difficult to see. This natural 
tendeney of which I have spoken seems to depend 
upon this further principle, that the present time, 
when thus paused upon and made our own, has, 
like the fabled two-faced deity, two separate as- 
pects. It is a history and a propheey. The past 
is in it, and the future; and the one melts inte 
the other: as we gaze into the past, the outlines of 
the fading view grow into a picture, another, yet 
the same. The same lines are there, only they are 
seen under a different light. The darker shades of 
memory and experience are changed for those of 
hope and expectation ; but that past is in the future, 
and makes it up. The losses, the gains, the strug- 
gles, the conflicts, the strength we have lost, the 
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power we have gained, the stores we have laid up, 
all these live on, and meet us again in that future; 
in one sense, the past is not gone, it is with us still; 
it cannot now be brought back; it cannot be un- 
ravelled ; we must take it in its conclusions, for good 
or for evil; in our future, we see it in those con- 
clusions again before us; to be met as we made it; 
its difficulties to be wrestled with in a now harder 
struggle, or its past successes to be still our por- 
tion; and all this is so, because our past and future 
are ourselves in that past and in that future; and our 
life now, which is the true link between the two, is 
‘the history of that past, and the prophecy of that 
future. And all this is most true, not of that outer 
life which converses with outward things, but of 
that deeper and more inward life, which, just as far 
as Christ’s power has rested on us, is quickened into 
being within our separate souls. Here, too, wE are 
the living embodied history. of that past, and in us 
is written the prophecy of the future. Jn us, at this 
moment, whatever we may think, in our souls, is the 
sum of our past spiritual life. If in this past year 
we have been living without faith in Christ, with- 
out secking day by day His washing of our sins 
and His renewing grace; if we have been living to 
please ourselves, in us is the sum of all the separate 
acts of unfaithfulness, of self-indulgence, of softness, 
of meanness, of lack of truth, of cowardice, of earth- 
liness, of carnality, which we have committed. We, 
as God reads us, are the written record of our own 
transgressions ; ala so we are a prophecy of our 
future life. The facts of the past, in their tall fore- 
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thrown shadows, are the outline of the future; be- 
cause that past is in us. For in thus yielding, we 
have made ourselyes weak, and made our tempta- 
tions strong; each of these unrepented sins will meet 
us again in that coming’year in the form of a stronger 
outward temptation, and a greater inward weakness. 
We shall have to wrestle with a foe made mightier 
by our past subjection; and we must wrestle with 
him in the weakness which our old wounds and 
sprains have brought upon our souls. 

And so, again, if through God’s grace that past 
year has seen us believing in Christ, and seeking for 
His strength, we are now the embodied history of 
that new life; and in us is written the prophecy of 
its onward progress. Our struggles with temptation, 
our laying hold in its dark hour of the hand He held 
out to save us, our bitter tears when He gave us the 
grace of penitence, our struggles after the power to 
obey Him, our cries for the grace which would teach 
us how to love Him, our submission to His chastise- 
ments, our self-denials at His call, our thirst for 
purity, our longing for Himself,—all of these are 
with us; they are that work which He is working 
within souls, which for Christ’s sake He has ac- 
cepted, and which He is renewing; and so they are 
the prophecy of the future; of gifts of grace for 
grace; of a brighter, clearer, happier course; of 
greater triumphs over sin; of a greater insight into 
heavenly mysteries; of a soul more purified, an eye 
more purged; of a closer acquaintance with God, 
and so of a fuller and more blessed peace within. 

How, then, we are to use this faculty is plain. 
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First we should look back into that past—to find 
in it matter for deep self-humiliation and matter for 
abundant gratitude to God,— Whatever our lives have 
been it is thus we must review it. Perhaps we are 
conscious that our lives have been misspent; given 
up, as though we had never been redeemed, to sin 
and selfishness, and not to Christ our Lord. I need 
hardly say that here is abundant matter for self-humi- 
liation and abasement; but even here, too, is cause 
for gratitude. For we might have been cut off even 
in that course, and, instead of thus dealing with us, 
He has borne with us and spared us; we are still 
here, with the fruits of that evil life indeed within 
our souls, but still, through His abounding mercy, 
yet in a state in which they may be all cast out of 
us. For this is the triumph of His grace, that if we 
do believe on Him, if we cast ourselves on Him, He 
will deliver us from ourselves, and so He will set us 
free from that old past against which, without Him, 
we could never strive. He can even turn that which 
is against us upon our side, giving us back the years 
which the locust hath eaten. He can make our sins 
the occasions of our deeper penitence, and our more 
ardent love. For it is a blessed law in the king- 
dom of Christ’s grace, “to whom much is foue tren 
the same loveth much.” 

And if, through God’s grace, our lives have 
not been thus misspent; if they have in some mea- 
sure been indeed given up to His service who died 
for us; still we should look back with humiliation 
and with gratitude. With abundant humiliation, 
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for when have we ever served Him, loved Him, 
or obeyed Him, as He should be loved, obeyed, 
and served? How often have we misused His gifts, 
distrusted His goodness, or murmured secretly at 
His appointments; where are we in our Chris- 
tian course, and where might we not have been; 
what have we to trust to, but the forgiveness of our 
unrighteousness, and that power of His grace which 
can turn, for every one who cleaves to Him, our in- 
firmities into trophies of His might; our soul’s scars 
into the indwelling of His glory. 

And as with humiliation, so should such also look 
into the past with the heartiest gratitude. How un- 
numbered, how continual, how undeserved have been 
His mercies; how have they been unto each one of 
us, indeed, ‘“‘new every morning!” How has He 
kept us from the accidents which daily lay in wait 
for us; from the losses which would have made our 
after life bitterness and gall! how has He delivered 
us from the evil will of Satan! how has He kept 
us from ourselves! How have even those appoint- 
ments which seemed darkest and most bitter, been 
just what we needed,—the very gifts, it may be, for 
which, in the coming eternity, we shall render Him 
the most abundant praise! How does He meet us 
again this morning, offering us freely—as if we had 
never wearied His patience or sinned against His love 
—the pardon of all our sins, the grace we need to serve 
Him, yea, and Himself too, as our enduring portion ! 

But we should not at this season dwell only in 
the past, rich though its memory be, as the sepulchre 
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of our best beloved, with remembered instances of 
His untiring love. 

We should reach on into that future; turning 
for ourselves our past failings into earnest resolu- 
tions, steeped in thought and strengthened with 
prayer; turning our past sins into deeper acts of 
penitence and seeking after Him, and so into a 
completer washing in the blood of Calvary, and a 
richer sowing of the seed of life eternal. We should 
find in every past deliverance an argument of His 
faithfulness and a reason for our trust in the great 
Unknown, which lies stretched out so mist-bound, 
dark, and still before our eyes. 

Yea, and this all the more, my brethren, because, 
lastly, every New Year’s-day is a foreshadowing of 
that morning of brightness or of blackness incon- 
ceivable, which lies before every one of us; of that 
day, when not a part of time, but all time shall 
have run out its last lingering sands. When we 
stand on that narrow causeway of the now, which 
is the meeting-place of Time and of Eternity; then 
our whole life will be what the past year now is, 
history fulfilled, a prophecy unrolling, the history of 
a life, the prophecy of an eternity: the past is gone; 
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gone, then, for ever; yet present in us; present then 
in us for ever, as it has been spent; and so return- 
ing on us surely in that everlasting future. 

In the remembrance of that day, let each one of 
us enter on this New Year with the meek, calm, re- 
solved, thoughtful bearing of men who distrust, and 
therefore watch, themselves; who trust in God through 
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Christ, and therefore are at peace; who can look 
peacefully at that past, because they believe in Jesus, 
in His pardoning mercy, in His cleansing blood, 
which can cover even their offences; and hopefully 
to that future, because they believe in His renewing 
grace, and in His faithful care; who, though on the 
dark veil before them the shadow-forms of all evil 
seem to strive wildly together in a threatening, shape- 
less confusion, can yet look on and rejoice, because 
they trust in God through Christ, and know that He 
will for ever be with the soul which trusts in Him; 
that He will not leave them or forsake them. 


SERMON VI.’ 
The Mebealing of Motives. 





1 CORINTHIANS iv. 5. 


“THEREFORE JUDGE NOTHING BEFORE THE TIME, UNTIL THE 
Lorp CoME, WHO BOTH WILL BRING To LIGHT THE HIDDEN 
THINGS OF DARKNESS, AND WILL MAKE MANIFEST THE 
COUNSELS OF THE HEARTS: AND THEN SHALL EVERY MAN 
HAVE PRAISE OF Gop.” 


ieee my brethren, is a view of the second coming 

of Christ, on which we shall do well to ponder 
for a while, as being at once awful, quickening, 
and comforting. It is, that it is to be the day of 
the revealing of motives. This is the dispensation 
of actions ; that shall be the dispensation of motives : 
we judge best of men now by their actions ; their 
words often deceive us, their feelings often deceive 
themselves; we seem pretty sure of the judgments 
we build upon their actions: we have even got pro- 
verbs in multitude, which contrast deeds and words, 
teaching us to feel sure that what the man does 
that is he; and no doubt this is the best foundation 
which we have for forming a judgment here. But 
this too, says the Apostle, often deceives us: this 
is only for a little while; there is a day coming, 
when we shall see that this is almost as deceiving 
a ground for forming a judgment as words, or as 
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feelings; there is coming a day when we shall be 
judged, not by our words, or feelings, or even by 
our actions, if by that we mean our doings; but by 
the motives out of which our actions spring, by the 
counsels of our heart. 

We may easily see that this is what the Apostle’s 
words mean, if we look back to them in their con- 
nection with what has gone before. 

The third chapter -opens with reproof to these 
Christians for their divisions, and love of following 
men as masters. One saith, “I am of Paul,” an- 
other, “I am of Apollos;” all which he utterly 
reproves as being absolute carnality. These human 
instruments, in their conversion or building up, are 
absolutely nothing; ‘‘neither is he that planteth 
anything,” &. For all things, he tells them, are 
theirs; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas. And 
having thus chidden with them for their separating 
spirit, he lays down for them what is the true cha- 
racter of those who exercise the Christian ministry. 
Lords they are not over their people’s faith. But 
something they are: they have an office which 
Christ founded, and which none can rightly take 
on himself. There is a reality in their functions: 
they are stewards of God’s mysteries; they have 
to dispense His gifts. All the glory is the Lord’s; 
all the gifts are His; but He is pleased to give 
through them what He does not ordinarily give 
without them. And for their fidelity in this dis- 
pensation they are directly responsible to Him. 

‘With me,” therefore says the Apostle, “it is a very 
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small thing to be judged of you, or of man’s judg- 
ment.” It is the least thing, whether in this admi- 
nistration of my office you call me into judgment; 
whether you condemn me, or acquit me; for what is 
your acquittal worth? I do not even dare to acquit 
myself; for though I know nothing by myself, though 
I am conscious of no insincerity, though I believe 
my motives to be clear and pure, yet this does not 
justify me. I know there is before me a far more 
searching trial than the closest I can institute: He 
that judgeth me is the Lord, and that judgment 
must proceed. Therefore put away these feeble, un- 
meaning, premature judgments: judge nothing before 
the time ; neither acquit nor condemn me; but leave 
judgment to the judge; to Him who will come; 
to Him who shall try all; who will detect every 
secret insincerity, and bring to light the’ hidden ; 
who will justify all overclouded integrity, making 
manifest the counsels of the heart, and so by a 
mysterious and perfect decision, allotting as He 
ought both praise and blame. 

So that this is the Apostle’s real meaning ; 
tions are a valuable ground for judging of our cha- 
racters, for this reason only, that they are the best 
way we have of coming at the truth of men’s secret 
motives; but at Christ’s second coming men’s mo- 
tives will stand out clear and plain: all the masks 
which have hidden their true features will drop off 
before the light of His eye. ‘I'he mask of words, that 
will go first: ‘Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in Thy Name,” this first will be found an empty ex- 
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cuse. The mask of feelings will fall off next: ‘‘ Have 
we not in Thy Name cast out devils?” And then, 
lastly, will fall the mask of actions: “‘ Have we not 
in Thy Name done many wonderful works?” And 
the true men behind these actions will stand out 
naked and plain. All actions which were not really 
done to please Him, which did not spring from love 
to the Lord our Maker and Redeemer, and from 
a real principle of duty and obedience to God; all 
which were not the fruit of His Spirit within us, 
raising and ennobling our natural powers, however 
splendidly they shewed here, will be found to be 
indeed poor and empty: they will be seen to have 
been nothing more than one form of meanness, or 
vanity, or self-seeking ; because then the true motive, 
like the contents of some crystal vase, will shew 
through the outer figure, and give to every part its 
own colour. ‘‘ That which cometh forth out of the 
heart, that defileth the man.” 

Then, too, all that was really done for Him: 
secret self-denials; the mortification of the evil will; 
the meek bearing of a daily burden; the cheerful 
countenance when the heart was desolate; the regu- 
lation of a troublesome temper; the hidden search- 
ing after greater truth and more entire sincerity ; 
purity of spirit; true thought for others, and the 
remembrance of His cross amidst the dangers and 
temptations of ease and abundance, all of these will 
then be seen to have been what they really were. 

Those who, unsuspected by the world around 
them, lived inwardly these high-toned lives, will be 
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discovered. The counsels of the heart will be given 
up, and it will be known that these unnoticed saints 
had their true place in the lightsome army of con- 
fessors and martyrs, and in their unobserved course 
were winning robes of dazzling brightness against 
the mighty dooms-day. 

Now all this makes the thought of Christ’s second 
coming very awful. 

Such it must be, of course, to all hypocrites; not 
only to the rarer class of those who mean to act a part, 
but also to the far more common set, who deceive 
themselves quite as much as they deceive others. 

What a breaking-down of unfounded hopes will 
this awful truth crowd into that fearful day! How 
many prayers, and labours, and self-applauded acts 
of kindness or suffering, aye, up to what men deemed 
to be martyrdom itself, will break down utterly, and 
be found out to be mere works of darkness. Through 
how many of these will then be seen, disfiguring 
their fair proportions, the foul colours of obstinacy, 
of vanity, of ambition, of covetousness, of a spirit 
altogether unrenewed, and therefore still grovelling 
in the mire of selfishness. Surely, to these painted 
maskers of the great world’s gala, the thought of 
the day of unmasking must be terrible. ‘‘ The hope 
of the hypocrite, it shall perish.” 

But not to these only is it a thought of awe; 
even to those who have some true reality in their 
religion, to men of real prayer and self- watchful- 
ness, to men who are striving to make the will of 
God their one rule, to have their own will brought 
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into accordance with 7, instead of being the sport 
of passion, or the slave of evil,—even to them the 
thought of that day must be awful. 

For who that knows himself at all, knows not how 
hard it is to have his motives altogether pure and 
single? Who ever watches himself closely, without 
finding that mixed motives are really his besetting 
trouble? How often, when we think at the moment 
‘that we have acted in some matter or decided in 
some doubt, upon the very highest principle of 
doing what is right, of what is pleasing to God, will 
after-scrutiny reveal to us a vein of self-will run- 
ning through all, which astonishes us utterly, and 
humbles us even to the dust! And how, therefore, 
can we bear to have all our lives, as they issue in 
our final character, brought under the searching scru- 
tiny of Him whose eyes are as a flame of fire? 

It must. be to every one of us an awful thought ; 
and therefore shall we do well to dwell upon it; for 
this makes it also so quickening a remembrance to our 
earthly hearts. Whatever are our characters it will 
be this. If we have good ground for fearing that 
all our religion hitherto has been a heartless work; 
that fair as it has been outwardly, it has never reached 
down to that fountain-head of our thoughts and ac- | 
tions ; that self-will and not God’s will is the hidden 
rule hoarded in our soul’s inmost tabernacle; that we 
have never sought for the renewing of our own spi- 
rits by the power of God’s grace, surely no other 
thought can be so arousing. Christ ¢s coming. We 
must be searched ; He shall bring every thought into 
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judgment; this secret unsoundness cannot escape de- 
tection, nor we with it avoid condemnation. 

The scrutiny of motives is at hand, the discerning 
and eternal severance of wills and characters. And 
even to the sincere, what can be more quickening than 
this thought? This will keep us watchful against 
the growing-up of secondary motives; this will un- 
seal our eyes, that they shall be quick and clear for 
seeing through the world’s cunning sleights; this 
will guard us against the power of temptation, by 
rousing us to watch for its earliest beginnings. This 
will give a simplicity and earnestness to our whole 
character. We shall learn to welcome all those un- 
deceiving things which come to us from the hands 
of God. Sorrows and fears, pains and disappoint- 
ments, crossings of plans and purposes, these will seem 
to us no longer to be simply evils; for they will help 
us in our great work, they will send us back to our 
true Foundation; to the thought of the living God; 
of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit,—the Searcher, 
the Redeemer, the Sanctifier. With the truest watch- 
fulness and labour, we shall yet above all things be 
casting ourselves upon Him for cleansing and cure. 
We shall, indeed, appeal to Him against ourselves. 
From the crowd of recurring earthly thoughts, which, 
with their tumult and their importunity, would ut- 
terly oppress our souls, we shall find shelter and 
a refuge in His Presence. ‘Who can tell,” will be 
our cry, ‘Who can tell how oft he offendeth? Oh, 
cleanse Thou me from my secret faults.” 

And then further: this thought, awful, and there- 
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fore quickening as it is, is full of a true comfort also 
for every sincere man. 

It is a tabernacle of perfect peace amidst the evil 
judgments which may be formed of us in this world. 
Who, in this life, ever yet escaped misrepresentation 
and detraction? Pure though he were as the driven 
snow, who is not oftentimes suspected and belied ? 
Who is not mistaken even by the good, doubted when 
he most deserves implicit trust; of whom are there 
not found some to murmur with the Evil One, “doth 
Job serve God for nought?” What a sustaining, 
cheering thought it is, amidst the grief which such 
trials must bring to a generous spirit, that there is 
before us a day when motives shall be tried tho- 
roughly and known entirely; when truth shall be 
the balance-weight, and God the Judge. 

So great a calmer of the spirit is this thought, 
that too much solicitude about men’s judgments is of 
itself a bad sign of our condition. The more generous 
indeed the spirit, and the fuller the heart of sym- 
pathy with others, the greater will be the trial of 
such evil judgments; but not to overcome the trial 
implies that we have not yet learned to dwell under 
the shadow of that mighty rock, the habitual thought 
of God, and therefore have not entered fully on the 
peace of conscious straightforwardness of purpose in 
His sight. 

But not for this world only is there comfort in this 
thought. 

That which gives its terror to that day is at the 
same time the only strength of every faithful heart 
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amidst its awful scenes. For where but in God Him- 
self and in His judgment, can such an one find shelter. 
He knows the Judge’s searching holiness, he knows 
something of his own impurity; he has no thought, 
no word, no action of his own pure, and right, and 
true enough for that tremendous hour. But here is 
comfort; he can appeal straight from himself even 
to his Judge. For his Judge is his Redeemer, his 
Sentencer, his Sanctifier. Even with all the imper- 
fection of which he is conscious, he knows that here 
he has sought after God; and he believes that God 
has heard him, that he is accepted in his Saviour; 
that the blessed Spirit has been working in him; 
and in that dreadful hour He will not forsake the 
work of His own hands. After all the dross is 
burned up, that which God hath wrought within him 
will abide; yea, Christ hath been formed in him: 
he is one with his incarnate Lord. 

And if there be this fund of strengthening, quicken- 
ing thoughts in this great Truth, let us in conclusion 
see how, in practice, we must make it ours. The 
rules we want are few and simple. 

Let us often remind ourselves how in that coming 
day motives shall indeed be everything. Let us re- 
member that outward actions are of value, only be- 
cause they indicate and help again to form the inward 
habit out of which they spring. That the most un- 
blemished outward life may, therefore, be nothing more 
than a robe of dazzling splendour cast over corruption 
and a loathsome grave. And then, in this remem- 
prance, let us watch carefully against the inward go- 
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vernment of secondary motives. Against these, if we 
would be really sincere, we must guard, first, directly ; 
striving to join our actual deeds to a true inner prin- 
ciple; struggling against the usurpation of such lower 
motives as ease, immediate recompense, success, or 
pleasure; nay, even being ready to suspect ourselves 
if interest and seeming duty always run palpably to- 
gether; and then still more indirectly, by placing our- 
selves often in thought before the Judge, reaching on 
into the coming day, and setting now our thoughts 
and actions in its pure, dazzling light. Think often, 
if thou wouldst be indeed sincere, how thy life will 
shew, not here amidst the tumults, and swellings, and 
darkness of these troubled waters, but ¢here in the 
great calm and searching sunshine of eternity ; there, 
when the earth, with its hubbub and its crowd, 
shall have passed away for ever; and God and thy 
spirit shall stand close together; whilst crowns of 
everlasting light are placed by His unerring hand on 
the brows of the perfected and pure. 

And so let us make this blessing ours by earnest 
prayers for true sincerity. The habit of prayer 
breeds it within us, and so brings its own answer; 
for it leads to watchfulness and self-suspicion, and, 
further, it is God’s gift, and to be won by prayer. 
Yea, surely, it is amongst the greatest earthly gifts 
stored in His secret treasure- house for those who 
wait on Him; that clear eye, that steadfast spirit, 
that consistent course, that inward peace, that calm 
looking for the coming end, these are amongst the 
chosen jewels which He binds on those who seek 
Him above worldly things. 
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“Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the 
temple of my God, and he shall go no more out: and 
I will write upon him the Name of my God.” 

And this is being wrought here in one and in an- 
other, This is what the grace of God is working in 
those who keep company with Christ—seek this, and 
you shall have it. You shall have it as a secret as 
well as a blessed gift. 

And then, lastly, to prayer you must join labour. 
This is THE proof of the sincerity of prayer. Without 
this it is delusion. Now, labour is the way, labour 
on unworldly motives—secre? labour. . . . 


SERMON VII.* 


The Manifested Pres ence, 


4. 


ST. JOHN xiv. 21. 


“He rHat HATH My coMMANDMENTS, AND KEEPETH THEM, 
HE IT IS THAT LOVETH Mz: AND HE THAT LOVETH ME 
SHALL BE LOVED oF My Farner, anpD I WILL LOVE HIM, 
AND WILL MANIFEST MyseLr unto Him. 


We read these words this morning, brethren, from 
our blessed Lord’s last conversation with His 
disciples. Even as the time of His departure drew 
nearer, His tones were fuller of tenderness, and 
of the mysteries of His kingdom; and so these 
last chapters of St. John are, even above other parts 
of God’s Word, full of instruction for us. In these 
words there is a double characteristic of the Chris- 
tian life; a condition, and a consequence. The con- 
dition, a loving obedience; the consequence, Christ 
manifested to the soul. Let us endeavour to follow 
out the great subject which this opens to us, and 
to gain, if possible, some clearer thoughts upon it. 
First, then, let us see more in detail what is 
this characteristic gift of the new life, where it is 
really true and strong within redeemed man. “TI 
will manifest Myself unto him:” this is our Lord’s 
sure and unfailing promise. It is plainly a decla- 
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ration that He will in ¢hs world—before the day 
comes when shadows pass away, and we shall see 
eye to eye—that even here He will reveal Him- 
self to the soul of him whose character He here 
describes. In this gracious promise, then, of the 
revelation of Himself, we may note these points. 

Ist. It is a spiritual revelation. He does not mean 
that He will shew Himself to their bodily eyes: 
He does not mean that He will in visions shew 
Himself to them as He did to the beloved Apostle 
in the Apocalypse. The time will come when if we 
are faithful, we shall see Him even thus; and the 
looking on to that day, and the reaching forth for it, 
may well hold up our weary hearts at many a turn 
of our earthly pilgrimage. ‘Our eyes shall see the 
King in His beauty: we shall behold the land that 
is very far off?” The pierced side glowing with 
the uncreated light, the eye which wept over Jeru- 
salem, the brow the thorns have scarred, and which 
shineth as the sun in his strength, we shall see this, 
if through His great grace we persevere. 

But it is not of this vision He speaks here. To 
look for such manifestations would only lead us to 
disappointment or delusion. The revelation promised 
here is a spiritual revelation: arevelation to thy soul; 
a making known to thy soul that He is there be- 
side thee; that in thy secret prayer thou art not 
alone; that in thy weary smiting on thy breast and 
on thy thigh there is One present who is indeed 
cleansing by His Almighty power the poor heart thou 
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so feebly offerest up unto Him. ‘This revelation is 
a consciousness spread over thy soul as the morning 
upon the mountains, as the breath of perfume, as 
the sound of music wrapping thee round; close as 
the air, bright as the light of heaven, near thee as 
thyself, making thee feel and know that He is near 
after whom thou hast sought; for whom thy weary, 
guilty, stained soul has panted, faint yet pursuing ; 
that He is near thee; that His love and care, and 
piercing insight, and healing hand, and unbounded 
sympathy, and cleansing power,—that these are near 
thee, in the very Person of the everlasting Son, who 
for thee was born, and crucified,,and buried, and 
raised up again from death, and who sitteth on the 
eternal Throne. 

Thus it is that He will manifest Himself unto 
thee in a spiritual revelation. But then note, next, 
though in a spiritual, yet in a real revelation will 
He do this. There is in very many minds a most 
false opposition between that which is spzrdtual and 
that which is real; as if that only which could be 
perceived by the senses was veal. But this is most 
untrue: there are dwelling within us even here, in 
this our imperfect state, far deeper and truer per- 
ceptions than any which the senses can minister 
unto us. All things, indeed, witness to the imper- 
fection of the conclusions to which the mere senses 
bring us over and over again: even now we have 
to correct by a higher law of internal consciousness 
the ‘deceitful intimations which reach us through 
these gates of the body. Sights mock our eyes; 
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and sounds distract our ears; and touch misleads us; 
and we have to tell ourselves that the show, and 
the din, and the seeming presence around us are 
unreal, and apparent, and a fraud. So that in this 
world even we have continually to set the senses 
right by the higher laws of consciousness and reason. 
And if it be so here, in a measure, in this world 
of sense, how surely may we gather from a thou- 
sand intimations, that so it shall be perfectly in that 
world which lies before us. There where they nei- 
ther marry nor are given in marriage, but are equal 
unto the angels; where these senses shall be so 
changed that, as it seems, they shall no more be 
what they are here; when these appointed outlets, 
whereby alone the spirit within us can now com- 
mune with the system around, shall no longer, as 
they do at present, limit and narrow our intercourse 
with the things without ; when, instead of having 
an eye through which indeed, but through which 
only, we can see, we shall be all eye, knowing 
all by a true insight, receiving in every part of 
the spiritual body, by an universal consciousness, the 
true image of the glory around us; seeing not as 
in a glass darkly, but face to face, there in that 
world, and in that state, not most surely by the 
imperfect and misleading senses, but by the direct 
intuition of the regenerate and perfected reason shall 
we know, not in part and scantily, but even as we 
are known. 

And it is the very distinctive character of faith that 
it reaghes on now unto that future state, arraying 
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the soul already in the powers of the day of the resti- 
tution of all things. So that it follows that a spiritual 
revelation, a revelation, that is, to the soul, to the 
inner consciousness, can be no unreal thing, but a 
more real revelation than any of which the senses 
could bear witness. And therefore we see that when 
God has vouchsafed some special revelation of Him- 
self to some highly-favoured servant, it has been to 
these higher faculties that He has revealed Himself ; 
as, for instance, when Moses with such an intense 
earnestness of supplication besought to see the glory 
of the Lord, and God granted his request, and he 
was set in the cleft of the rock, and, the hand cf 
God laid on him to shelter him from the intolerable 
brightness, what was the revelation of God which 
was allowed him? “The Lord,” we read, “ de- 
scended in acloud, and stood with him there, and pro- 
claimed the Name of the Lord. And the Lord passed 
by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, The Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the guilty °.” Moses, 
that is, saw not with his bodily eyes Him whom 
no man hath seen at any time; but the Personal 
God revealed His Presence, His nature, and His 
attributes to the very soul of His trusting servant. 
So that he knew that he stood before Him; so that 
through all his being, down into his inmost con- 
sciousness, the close rays of the light uncreated 
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poured in their unimaginable splendour, until he 
bowed his head in awe unspeakable, and worshipped. 
Or again, when the three young men were cast bound 
into the burning fiery furnace, can we believe that 
they waited for the lingering processes of sight to now 
who was with them: we do not read indeed, that they 
ever saw the fourth form, which to his eyes, to abash 
the persecuting king, was made manifest. But surely, 
as the flames licked up the men who cast them into 
the furnace, whilst they played harmlessly on them, 
only consuming their bonds, and breathing around 
them like a pleasant whistling wind, surely at that 
first instant of wonder they knew, by a knowledge 
surer and more inward than sight, or touch, or hear- 
ing, that He was close beside them in whom they 
lived, and moved, and had their being. 

And this inwardness of the revelation brings us to 
another point; it is a secret thing. This is expressly 
declared here, as it is in many other passages of God’s 
word. ‘ Lord,” asked Judas (not Iscariot), ‘‘ how 
wilt Thou manifest Thyself unto us and not unto the 
world?” That it was a secret manifestation they 
knew; they only marvelled how it should be vouch- 
safed. And here is its secrecy; it is the revela- 
tion of Christ’s true presence, as its Saviour and its 
portion, to the soul of His servant. It is His act 
who holds ever in His hand all the secret lines by 
which the life He gave can be most surely reached. 
He reveals Himself by acts, by words, by secret 
signs; as He did to Thomas by His wounds, to - 
Magdalene by the calling of her name, to the two 
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by breaking bread, to the eleven by an act of power ; 
so He does now, manifesting Himself secretly by an 
inward voice to one and another until they marvel 
at the sight, and dare not speak, but bow the head 
and worship; breathing out their gratitude and awe 
in a ‘ Rabboni, which is to say, Master !” 

Here then, brethren, is the characteristic of Christ’s 
faithful follower, in the dark banishment of this fallen 
world; he seeks and knows Him who «is strong; 
there has been a knocking and he has opened. For 
see what is the consequence. ‘‘He that hath My 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
Me.” ‘True love, that is to say, must spring out of 
knowledge, and seat itself in obedience; must have 
the commandments, and will keep the command- 
ments: all other so-called love is mot love: and this 
is the value of obedience, not that it buys for us a 
right, what no such poor obedience as ours could ever 
purchase in its very lowest meaning; but that it is 
the breath of Love, and where He has given Love to 
Himself He has given all things. ‘‘He that hath 
My commandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth Me,” and for him that doveth with this true 
love this manifestation is sure. ‘TZ will love him, 
and wil/ manifest Myself unto him.” If thou lovest 
Christ so as to obey Him, fear nothing; fear not 
the world’s blackness, fear not that greater evil, 
thy own blindness; set Christ’s ‘I will” against all 
these contrary powers, be they never so threatening, 
and take courage. For He hath said it, ‘TI will love 
him, and manifest Myself unto him.” So that here 
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is a second characteristic, to which ten thousand 
words would add no greater clearness. It is the 
having Christ’s commandments, and keeping them for 
love. He that walketh on this broad highway, he 
shall meet even here at some turn of his journey the 
Lord and Saviour of his spirit: to him shall be re- 
vealed the inner presence of his Master. 

And now brethren, if this be so, one lesson from 
these words of Christ is plain and most important. 
Let us seek to store it up. Surely this is one lesson: 
that we seek to know zndeed for ourselves this hidden 
presence of our Lord. It cannot be doubted that 
the great majority of those called Christians know 
nothing of it: there is nothing, or very little, that 
is personal in their religion, very little that sepa- 
rates them from others, very little that is secret, 
no hidden volumes of conflict and grief and struggle 
and blessedness; there is nothing which sets them 
alone with Christ; they have never been met on 
their way by the Captain of the Lord’s host; they 
have never wept, trembled, rejoiced, adored, in the 
very presence of the Lord, revealed thus by living 
faith to their internal consciousness. And what does 
this shew concerning them? surely that they are 
not indeed as yet of those to whom Christ’s “T will” 
belongs, and that therefore He has not as yet mani- 
fested Himself unto them. 

Seek it then, brethren, if it be so, for SAFETY. 
How can you be safe without Him? How can you 
hope that you have Him, if He have never revealed 
Himself unto you? Without this, how utterly hollow 
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and unreal is a so-called Christian life; and yet 
how common is such a life; a life of hearing from 
others; of talking yourselves; a life of going through 
forms,—empty, dull, cheating forms, ‘be they ever so 
regular or gorgeous, unless He meet you in them: 
a life, it may be, spent in cultivating the intellect, 
or even yet farther, in endeavouring by self-dis- 
cipline to chasten and elevate the soul; but a life 
in which Christ is not; in which His Cross is not; 
in which His Blood is not; in which thou hast 
never for thyself met Him, never been washed by 
Him, never been breathed on by Him, never bidden 
by Him to arise when thou wast palsied, to be 
clean when thou wast leprous, to see when thou 
wast blind, to go in peace when thou hadst come 
welghed down by guilt and fears. But then, is 
such a life a Christian life? and if it be not a 
Christian life, zmdeed a Christian life, not almost 
a Christian, call it what thou wilt, yet what is it 
but death, a living, corrupting, yet deceitful death ? 
Seek, therefore, brethren, this for safety, and be 
contented with nothing short of it. And then fur- 
ther, seek it too, for its own untold blessedness: there 
is none to compare with it: surely it is written by 
eternal Truth: “ Acquaint now thyself with Him, 
and be at peace*.” If thou hast this inward vision 
of thy Saviour’s love shining in thy heart, what 
outward darkness, be it never so thick, can oppress 
or overcloud thy spirit? And so we see that great 
manifestations of this presence have been ever kept, 
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like choicest cordials, for God’s servants, when all 
around might make otherwise their earthly weakness 
faint and fall. It has been ere now in the flames of 
a furnace, in the den where ravenous beasts waited 
to devour; to those whose backs were bleeding in 
a dungeon, to one bearing sadly forth her dead, 
to her who sat weeping by the grave which held 
all which had made life worth having,—it has been 
to such, and those so tried, that Christ has specially 
revealed His power and presence. And when He 
has done so, how all has changed with them: how 
have furnace-flames been as the evening breeze, and 
lions’ mouths been sealed, and the dungeon turned 
into a house of prayer, and the graves opened and 
death yielded up its prey; or how in darkness 
and fear has He taught the heart which trusted in 
Him to rejoice, turning its blackness into light, and 
its mourning into gladness, until it learnt to glory 
in infirmities, that this power of Christ’s presence 
might rest upon them. 

Seek then, this for blessedness as well as safety: 
seek to know more and more of it. And let me 
say, seek it early. Beware of losing the present: 
in losing it you may lose all. This may be the 
day of your visitation: no one can tell how soon 
the eye films over, how unreality grows, how in- 
tention dulls, how shadows harden into substances, 
and hem us in till they shut out the light. 

Seek this therefore, for yourself, earnestly, at 
once: and remember that it is the consequence of 
a loving obedience. Seek it, then, in this way: 
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there are two great methods,—a life of devotion, — 
and a life of ministrative service. Use both of 
these: be self-sacrificing, and constant in devotion. 
Let your mercies acquaint you with Christ; let even 
your sins do this; turn them into occasions of a 
ministrative life. Avery effort opens the eye. How 
real, things unseen and spiritual, become to such 
an one. See it in the poor and unlearned. Seek it 
then, in a love working sacrifices. 


SERMON JVIII.* 


Consecration of Cudesdon Chapel. 





ROMANS xv. 80. 


“Now I BESEECH YOU, BRETHREN, FOR THE Lorp Jxsus © 
CHRIST’s SAKE, AND FOR THE LOVE OF THE SPIRIT, THAT 
YE STRIVE TOGETHER WITH ME IN YOUR PRAYERS TO Gop 
FOR ME.” 

ee was the entreaty of the great Apostle of 

the Gentiles to the members of the Church of 

Rome. He had not yet seen them in the flesh; he 

had as yet no fruit amongst them, as amongst so 

many other Gentiles. But they were Christians, 
and he a bishop of Christ’s Church, and this was 
bond of unity enough between them: and therefore 
he addressed to them his héart’s desire. He speaks 
with an almost passionate earnestness; he adjures 
them for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the 
love of the Spirit: he asks for no dull formality, 
for no conceded decency of remembrance, but for 
their striving together with him in their prayers to 

God for him. Manifestly, he thought it a great 

thing that he should receive this aid. Plainly, he 

was one who felt a great need of help, and believed 
that there was help in this. It is as if the remem- 
brance of all his past struggles came out in this 
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entreaty; as if he sought for strength, remembering 
all his izward and all his outward trials, his tempta- 
tions and buffetings by Satan, his thorn in the flesh, 
his labours, his stripes, his prisons, his shipwrecks, 
his perils, his weariness and painfulness, his hunger, 
thirst, cold, nakedness, beside that heavy burden 
which came daily upon him in the care of all the 
Churches. All the trials and afflictions which wait 
for him, upon whom the pierced Hand is laid with 
especial appropriation, all passed before him ; all the 
risk of eternity for himself and others; and as a 
man bowed down he calls for aid: ‘‘ For the Lord 
Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of the Spirit, 
I beseech you, brethren, that ye strive together 
with me in your prayers to God for me.” And 
this was no sudden or passing desire: it is his con- 
tinually-repeated entreaty to the Church to which 
he writes. The Corinthians he beseeches to help 
together by prayer for him. The Ephesians he urges 
to be praying always for him, that utterance may 
be given unto him, that he may open his mouth 
boldly to make known the mystery of the Gospel. 
The Colossians he beseeches to ‘ pray for him, that 
God would grant unto him a door of utterance to 
speak the mystery of Christ.” The Thessalonians he 
entreats: ‘Brethren, pray for us, that the word of 
the Lord may have free course, and be glorified even 
as it is with you.” 

Now all these entreaties speak manifestly the same 
language; they all imply (a) a great sense of ne- 
cessity, (>) a firm belief in the help under that neces- 
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sity, to be obtained by the intercessions of these 
others; and, (c) lastly, a clear conviction that he had 
a right to claim this aid. Now all of these, more 
or less, flow from or connect themselves with his 
special function in the Church. This was so, first, 
as to the sense of need: all men, indeed, had great 
need of every aid in running the race set before 
them; but he and his fellows more than all. For 
their sakes he had become ‘‘a servant unto all;” 
yea, he could use such words as these, ‘‘I rejoice 
in my sufferings for you, and fill up that which 
is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh, 
for His body’s sake, which is the Church.” And 
so much did he esteem this great fight of affliction 
as a part of his office, that marking out for Timothy 
the special features of the life to which by God’s 
grace he, too, had been called, he puts in this line 
also, “Be thou partaker of the afflictions of the 
Gospel, according to the power of God.” And in 
writing to the Corinthians, who best of all men, 
from their accustomed sight of the fierce and bloody 
shows of the ancient superstition, could enter into 
such words, he uses that remarkable expression, 
‘‘T think that God hath set forth us the Apostles 
last, as it were appointed to death: for we are« 
made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and 
to men.” Thus he thought of the apostolic office ; 
so heavily did its burden press even upon his all- 
enduring heart. 

And so it must needs have been: by that uni- 
versal law of the kingdom of Christ’s Cross, which 
G 
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the word sympathy so well expresses, it must needs 
have been that he who was so greatly to bless others 
must greatly share in their adversity. There was 
no sorrow of their heart, but he tasted of it; no 
temptation of theirs, but its barbed point wounded 
him; no deep want of their spirit, of which in the 
fellowship of intercession he was not made partaker. 
‘Who is weak,” he says, “and I am not weak? 
who is offended, and I burn not?” Nor was this 
all. In that great fight which raged around him, 
the battle, as is its wont, gathered specially about 
the foremost leader: all the wiles, all the malice, 
all the power of Satan were there put forth to 
the utmost. He who, in the wilderness of Judea, 
dared with such persevering hatred to assail Him 
whom he at least darkly perceived to be man’s true 
Champion, would not leave one mighty leader of 
His band untried by his assaults. If he could not 
betray him, as he had another leader of the host, 
entirely to deny his Lord, yet he might perchance 
make even his faithful feet to stumble; or if they 
should be held up altogether, he might at least 
vex, and harass, and molest him with his fiery darts. 
For his work’s sake, the Apostle was hated with 
‘a double hatred by the prince of darkness; and in 
tempting him, the accuser of the brethren knew 
that he was tempting all those who were upheld by 
God’s blessing on the Apostle’s faithfulness. 

Who can tell all the horror of darkness, all the 
energy of conflict, all the fierce inward strife with 
which these especial harassings and buffetings of 
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Satan tried that tender, loving, holy, and most daring 
heart ? ; 

Thus, then, was St. Paul’s lively sense of need 
connected most closely with his Apostolic office. 
Little less direct was the connection between it and 
his belief, that in the intercessions of the Church 
he should find relief from this necessity. Interces- 
sory prayer, at least in its prominence, was a bless- 
ing of the new covenant: its reality depended upon 
the unity of the Body of Christ: it was the fruit 
of the communion of His saints: it was the will 
of God, that if one member suffered, all the members 
should suffer with it: that if any of the saints were 
called to special trials, difficulties, or labours, then 
their peculiar need should be supplied by that will- 
ing partaking of the common burden, which they 
shewed who in prayer and supplication made them- 
selves thus one with the suffering or harassed bro- 
ther. So that to suffer for them, implied that it 
was God’s will that he should be strengthened by 
them. In the mystical unity of Christ’s Body it 
was thus provided that all should partake in the 
sufferings even of Apostles: ‘‘Peter was kept in 
prison, but prayer was made without ceasing of 
the Church unto God for him.” The prayers of 
secret, unnoticed strength ministered the strength 
needed to those who, in the open sight of all men, 
fought the battle of the Faith. St. Paul was able 
to fight with beasts at Ephesus, because in many 
a secret chamber prayer was made without ceasing 

G2 
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unto God for him. The apostleship was strong, be- 
cause the Church was full of prayers. 

And if this was so, it is plain why St. Paul so 
manifestly thought that he had a right to claim 
their prayers: for them he suffered; through them 
he was to be strong. The law of Christian unity 
involved the double obligation; the correlative of 
his being tempted for them was that they should 
pray for him; when doing so they were praying for 
themselves; for they were to prosper in his pros- 
perity. If utterance was given unto him, it was 
for their edification. Yea, in all his tribulations, he 
endured all things for the elect’s sake, that they 
might also obtain the salvation which was in Christ 
Jesus, with eternal glory. In the sense of all this, 
then, it was that with such an earnestness of en- 
treaty he besought them as brethren for the sake 
of their common Lord, and for the love of the Spirit, 
that they should strive together with him in their 
prayers to God for him. 

The bearing of this upon our peculiar subject to- 
day will, I doubt not, have been felt by all around 
me. In setting apart this Chapel for God’s especial 
service, we are doing that which, in one respect 
at least, differs from the usual act of consecrating 
churches. They are set apart to be the common 
spiritual home of many Christians, and so are in- 
tended for the various inhabitants of parishes or dis- 
tricts, that they may come dogether from all the 
separating details of their individual lives, into the 
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true unity of their common spiritual life; that they 
may be built up together in their common faith, 
by hearing God’s Word together, by community in 
sacraments, community in prayers, community in 
blessing. 

But there is at first sight more of the character 
of a private act about this day’s solemnity; yet 
only, I think, at first sight; for this, too, though 
differing in some respects, is yet an act of common 
interest, a consequence and fact of our common life 
in Christ. For if the Church be still amongst us, 
and be the same that it was amongst the Corinthians 
of old, there must be now, as there was then, a close 
community and fellowship of spiritual trials, interest, 
and relationship between those whom God from time 
to time calls to the charge of the episcopate, and those 
over, amongst, and for whom they watch and labour. 

There must still be a most pressing necessity for 
our receiving that aid which you by your prayers 
can tender us. Yea, instead of being less, the ne- 
cessity must be greater far than that which drew 
forth in such tones of earnestness the Apostle’s en- 
treaty. For with how much smaller strength have 
we the same burden, which amongst all his multitude 
of manifold trials pressed the most heavily on him. 
Hlow great a burden to bear lawfully, honestly, is 
that care of all the Churches; how fearful the con- 
demnation if it be not borne. If indolence, or self- 
pleasing, or covetousness, or ambition, or worldliness, 
or sloth, be found in the seat where Apostles sat, 
how great must be the Church’s loss, how horrible 
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the faithless pastor’s condemnation. And yet to bear 
it all how much is needed; what tenderness of spirit, 
what unwearied patience, what open-eyed vigilance, 
what resolute fortitude, what unflinching courage, 
what unfaltering sympathy, what an absence of self- 
ishness, what a love of truth, what jealous hatred 
of error, what love of him who errs, what entire 
integrity to God and man, what knowledge of other 
men, what knowledge of himself, what an insight 
into Christ’s Gospel, what deep and continual self- 
humiliation, what a deadness to the world in which 
yet he must ever mix, what a wearing of hidden 
sackcloth under outer purple, what unsecularity 
amidst the press of things secular, what a hidden 
life, what ever-growing communion with the Lord, 
what a perpetual stream of grace, what a partaking 
of the death of Christ, and what a likeness to the 
crucified. Verily, we may ask, and who is sufficient 
for these things? Who ean discharge aright, and 
faint not, this mighty office? which yet, unless it be 
discharged aright, must drag down into the very low- 
est pit him on whom it has been laid, and must here 
curse instead of blessing all the Church around him. 
And if there be thus still amongst us the likeness 
of the great Apostle’s burden, and small strength 
enough, God knows, to bear it, surely it is a thought 
full of comfort now, even as it was of old, that the 
Church’s prayer may indeed aid the pastor’s weak- 
ness. Can we any of us doubt it? Who has lived, 
ever so short a time, an earnest Christian life, and 
not found out the mighty, living strength of prayer. 
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Who has not been made to know the power which 
still endures in his brethren’s supplications, the help 
there is for him in the Church’s intercession. Surely, 
to all who know any thing of the heat and burden 
of the Christian life, of its anxieties, and fears, and 
weakness, there have been vouchsafed, at least from 
time to time, some of these refreshing gales of more 
than earthly fragrance. And is not Christ’s word 
sure? Wherever two or three are gathered together 
in His Name, is not He still in the midst of them? 
is it not still true, that whatsoever they ask in His 
Name believing, that they shall receive ? 

There is, then, still this help for the pastor’s weak- 
ness in the people’s prayers; and if so, surely we 
too, like St. Paul of old, may claim this aid from 
you. Surely we may say with a confidence like his, 
“‘Brethren, pray for us.” Pray for us, because we 
so greatly need your prayers, and you, by these 
prayers, may so greatly aid us. You may help us 
still to stand upright amidst dangers: your prayer 
may lift us up even if we fall. How had St. Peter 
ever risen, unless He whose body ye are had prayed 
for His Apostle, that even in his fall his faith should 
not fail utterly ? 

Brethren, let me here fly from using my own 
words, and speak to you rather in the voice wherein, 
fourteen hundred years ago, the great Archbishop 
of the East spoke to the faithful of Constantinople. 
‘Do not,” pleads St. Chrysostom, “do not deprive 
us of this succour. Raise up our hands, that they 
may not be faint; open our mouth for us, that 
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it may not be closed; intreat God; for this cause 
intreat Him. It is in our behalf, indeed, that this 
is done, but it is for your sakes. Intreat, every one 
of you, both privately and publicly, for we have 
- great violence of the enemy; for each of you con- 
siders and regards his own interests, but we the 
concerns of all together. We stand in the part of 
the battle that is pressed on: the devil is more 
violently armed against us. For in war, too, he 
that is on the opposite side endeavours above all 
others to overthrow the general. For this cause all 
his fellow-combatants hasten there; for this reason 
there is much tumult, every one endeavouring to 
rescue him, and on all sides they surround him 
with their shields, wishing to preserve his person. 
And even so I am greatly in need of your prayers; 
let no one deprive me of this succour.” 

In this view, then, brethren, we are here to-day 
to do no private act. In seeking by our united 
prayers that God would indeed make this place His 
own; that here the angel of His presence may abide, 
we are seeking a blessing for this whole diocese, and 
through it for all the Church. For as the bishop’s 
dwelling-place is not his private house, but the com- 
mon property of all his diocese, held only in trust by 
him for them, to be the common centre, at which from 
every part the scattered pastors may meet together 
with himself for counsel, thought, deliberation, and 
united action: so is the chapel at this place theirs as 
well as his: theirs at their special meeting here, that 
they may here withdraw from the world, here together 
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watch, and pray, and communicate, and hence return 
strengthened and refreshed to meet their common 
toils and ordinary dangers: theirs at the ordination 
seasons, that here before their vows are sealed openly 
in the Cathedral Church, the candidates for ordina- 
tion may day by day be brought, in the reading of 
God’s Word, by prayer, and in communion, beneath 
the healing and refreshing dews of God’s most Holy 
Spirit. And theirs also for another reason, that as 
they have all an interest in their bishop’s spiritual 
- welfare, that as they will be blessed by wise counsels, 
a holy example, earnest intercessions, grave rebukes, 
tender encouragements; and as they will be blighted 
if dimness of sight in matters spiritual, coldness, 
coarseness, secularity, worldliness, or sloth be here 
enthroned; it is their special interest as well as his, 
that within these walls God may indeed be con- 
tinually sought and always found. For how can any 
one but faintly hope to bear this charge, unless he 
be a man of fervent and continual prayer. It must 
be here upon his knees that he defeats the enemy, 
here that wise counsels are inspired, here that to 
them there is granted a successful execution. And 
that prayer be offered here can be only of the gift 
of God the Holy Ghost; He only can wake up its 
voice within the watching heart. For prayer is but 
the steaming up to heaven of the cloud of incense, 
when the Sun hath looked down upon the earth to 
draw back to Himself its perfume. 

Let this great gift, then, I beseech you, be the 
object of your special supplication here: as you 
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‘gather round the records of your Master’s dying love, 
seek to win this gift from the treasury of heaven. 
Let our united supplications draw down upon this 
place, and on those who shall worship in it, the 
glorious presence of our God. Hold up, thus, I be- 
seech you, on either side, the too languid arms of 
him whom God hath set to tarry here awhile; for 
thereby you may bless not him alone, but all the 
band of pastors round him; yea, and every faithful 
man of all the host, who in the plain below is carry- 
ing on God’s battle with the evil tribes of Amalek. 


SERMON IX.’ 
The Weward of Obercoming. 





REVELATION iii. 11—18. 


“ Benoip, I come QuickLy: HOLD THAT FAST WHICH THOU 
HAST, THAT NO MAN TAKE THY CROWN. Him THAT OVER- 
COMETH WILL [ MAKE A PILLAR IN THE TEMPLE oF My 
GoD, AND HE SHALL GO NO MORE OUT: AND I WILL WRITE 
UPON HIM THE NAME OF My Gop, AND THE NAME OF THE 
city or My Gop, WHICH Is NEW JERUSALEM, WHICH COMETH 
DOWN OUT OF HEAVEN FroM My Gob: anp I WILL WRITE 
upon HIM My new Name. He THAT HATH AN EAR, LET 
HIM HEAR WHAT THE SPIRIT SAITH UNTO THE CHURCHES.” 


EK are met together here, my brethren, before 
God, to a great work upon a great day. The 
greatness, moveover, of the day, and the greatness 
of the work, are connected closely with each other. 
The day is in many respects the crowning feast of 
the whole Christian year, Advent, Christmas, Easter, 
even the Ascension Day itself all lead on to this, 
and centre init. To-day the Holy Ghost was given 
‘us; to-day was poured forth upon the waiting band 
of trembling disciples, that which knit them into the 
glorious unity of Christ’s living Church. So vast 
was the gift, then, that it was even expedient that the 
Christ should go away to send it upon them. With- 
out to-day’s blessing, we were of all men most miser- 
able. Our greater knowledge could only provide for 
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our deeper guilt: the very coming of the Lord would 
but ensure our greater condemnation. For without 
this gift of the Spirit there could be no single saint, 
no body of the sanctified. The presence of the 
Spirit is the only means whereby any separate 
soul is indeed renewed; His indwelling is the 
Church’s life. 

Here, then, we may see the close connexion be-. 
tween the day on which we meet and the work 
_ which has brought us together. For that there is 
a Church of Christ on earth at all, is the fruit of 
the Spirit’s working: it is upon this that all the 
_ reality and life of any of her offices depends; with- 
out it her Sacraments were empty mocking rites, 
_her ministry a fond deceitful superfluity. That 
| ministry of reconciliation is not an empty name, 
| because through it the Spirit works; therefore is 
preaching not in vain, therefore absolution valid, 
_ therefore the sacraments real, therefore do we preach 
the word, baptize, confirm, administer the Eucharist, 
and in one and all bear our witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord, because the Holy Ghost is given; be- 
cause He dwells within the Church, and through 
_ these outward things received in faith, even from 
| instruments so weak as we are, worketh according 
| to His mighty power, who is over all, God blessed 
_ for ever. 

And we are met on this great anniversary to pro- 
vide for the continuance of this ministry. Again, 
to-day, the lot of God takes one of our brethren 
to bear this great and dangerous charge; again, to- 
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day, ‘‘must one be ordained to be a witness with 
us of Christ’s resurrection ;” to-day another link is 
to be looped on to that chain which reaches from 
Christ’s open tomb even to His throne of glory ; 
to-day this ancient bishopric is to be filled; to-day 
the line lengthened on; another added to that com- 
pany, in which some names already are as the stars 
of God, shining for ever and ever,—one put in 
who, God grant it, may through His grace stand 
beside them, and wear a crown like them, in that 
coming day. 

Now before we engage in this work, my brethren, 
it seems to me that I cannot do better (instead 
of distracting your minds by arguments about what 
we are about to do) than try to lead your thoughts 
and my own to meditate upon a few of those great 
realities which concern us all, laity alike and clergy. 
For this community of charge and duty is signally 
brought out in these addresses to the seven Churches, 
from Him who walketh in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks: they every one begin with an 
address to the angel or bishop of the Church, as 
though the message specially belonged to him; they 
all end by a general application to the whole body ; 
‘Che that hath an ear let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the Churches.” 

That therefore, which belongs to the Church at 
large, belongs first and with a specialty of appli- 
cation to him who is set to rule over it. Its dangers, 
its infirmities, its strength, its end, are his. They 
are gathered up in him: this, as we shall see 
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anon, is the heavy burden of the episcopate. But to 
lead us on to this, let us note well the particulars 
of this message as it applies to all of us. Clearly 
they are these. First, the. Person of Christ incar- 
nate, crucified, dead, risen, ascended, returning, is to 
be the root of all our life. ‘‘ Behold Z come quickly.” 
Thy faith must be in a person, not in a dogma. 
To each one this is the message. Time is short; 
life is ebbing; Christ is coming; the Christian is 
lifting that thick blinding curtain of the present; it 
‘is lifted; He is just before thee ; hear Him speaking 
to thee; see Him looking on thee; remember He 
cometh to judge thee. What thou hast, thou hast 
it from Him, He has given it to thee: thy baptism, 
thy call, thy drawings unto Him, thy gifts of grace, 
thy nourishment,—all is from Him: thy very life is- 
His: thy hope, thy crown, all is from Him. Think 
on Him, and hold it fast. The person of the Christ 
apprehended, believed in, cleaved to, ever-present, 
this is the very basis of the Christian life in each 
one of His. 

And then see next what is the character of that 
life, of which this is the basis: ‘Him that over- 
cometh will I make a pillar in the Temple of My 
God.” Here is its character: overcoming implies 
contest and victory; thy life must be a contest, 
it must be a victory. A world is round thee, its 
threatening roar or its deceiving whisper will be 
ever in thine ears; with it thou must strive, it thou 
must overcome; for “this is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.’ A tempter is 
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near thee, subtle, experienced, malignant; over him 
thow must triumph. It must be even as it was in 
the wilderness of Galilee, a true conflict between 
him and thee. Thou for thyself must say that “Get 
thee hence, Satan!” which, for that Christ is in thee, 
shall make him flee from thee. Yea, and the battle 
must come closer to thee yet: thine enemies are 
within thee, as well as around thee. Thou hast a flesh 
which is sensual and treacherous, a mind which is 
low and earthly, appetites ungoverned and tyran- 
nous, affections turned from God to things present, 
a soul with powers disordered and proportions marred ; 
there must be a contest, and through God’s grace 
an overcoming. Dream not that it can be otherwise: 


let not thy softness bend thee aside: if thou dost | 


not indeed conquer, thou canst not be crowned. This 
strife, it is the other sharper side’ of heavenly glory. 
Thy crown hath here all its thorns, and thou must 
bear their sharpness now, if thou wouldst have its 
brightness then. 

For, lastly, see what is the end of this life. ‘Him 
that overcometh will J make a pillar in the Temple 
of My God, and he shall go no more out: and I 
will write upon him the name of My God, and the 
name of the city of My God: ...and I will write 
upon him My new Name.” ‘This is the end: this 
is Christ?s work perfected in every believer. All 
through it has been His work. Thy first desires, 
He kindled them; thy first turning did but answer 
to His drawing; thy overcoming, it was His con- 
quests; thy persevering, it was His keeping; thy 
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Christian life, it was but that His hand was writing 
in thee the Name of God and of Himself. And 
now all His work is perfected. Thou art changed: 
thou canst bear the Father’s Name: on thee shines 
forth the new Name of the everlasting Son: thy 
crown is won: a place in the temple of the Infinite, 
it is thine; it is thine for ever; thou shalt go no 
more out. 

And now, my brethren, see how all this, which 
belongs to every living Christian, belongs with a 
specialty of application to every ‘‘angel of the 
Church.” And first, this building of all upon the 
person of the Christ, this in a special sort is his; 
others must deléeve in the resurrection, but he is to 
witness of it: he cannot witness on hearsay: he 
must know Christ for himself; he must have found 
deliverance. His word will be always weak, the 
babbling of an indistinct echo, unless he for himself, 
for his own pardon, cleansing, strength and joy, 
hath found the Messiah, which is, being interpreted, 
the Christ. He must be a shepherd and keeper, 
having found for himself the one Keeper and the 
true Shepherd. This was the strength of the blessed 
St. Augustine: ‘‘ We long,” saith he, ‘to keep you; 
and yet more, to be kept with you: we are shep- 
herds over you, yet would be with you sheep of that 
one Shepherd: teachers are we over you, yet with 
you of that One Teacher we would ever be the 
learners”.” ‘Tam but a servant in the house, not 
the head of the household: thence I bring supplies 
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for others, whence I must live myself; from the 
storehouse of the Father of the family °.” 

My brethren, the life which such an one should 
lead must be the very transcript of those words, 
“Behold J come quickly.” And surely to-day this 
is spoken to us even with a startling clearness. This 
seat of rule and doctrine which we are now about 
to fill, how lately was another placed upon it. This 
shepherd’s staff, which we are about with prayer 
and blessing to put into new hands, how lately was 
it grasped by one whose age and strength might 
promise many years of vigorous oversight; but in the 
early watches of the night he heard the voice which 
all must follow, and laid down, with a speed at which 
we wonder, the work to which he had but just been 
summoned, ‘The last notes of his consecration were 
yet lingering on our ears, when ‘the strain changed 
into the ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.” For 
he was found watching, and “ Blessed is that servant 
whom his Lord when He cometh shall find so doing.” 

But again, special need is there that they who 
are called to this office should indeed build for them- 
selves upon the person of the Christ, because their 
life, above that of other men, must be a striving; and 
if it be not an overcoming, will be more than any 
others a horrible destruction; for if they fall they 
cannot fall alone; they will surely drag down with 
them a multitude of others; this is ever the pastor’s 
danger. Most of all is it around him who is the 
pastor’s pastor. Indolence, softness, worldliness, ambi- 
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| tion, indevotion, hypocrisy, how easily are these copied 
out from him on others. If he trifle with the severe 
purity of the Christian life, if his lips falter as to 
the exact line of Christian doctrine, how surely will 
| manners corrupt, and the clearness of the Faith grow 
dim around him. And whilst his fall must be so 
deadly, how many are the stumbling-blocks which 
surround his feet. Others need all their vigilance 
| to watch even for themselves, but he must watch 
| for all. Others find the fight hot, but around him 
\all the battle gathers. For each one there is a 
‘burden, but to his is added that of all besides; 
/on him cometh daily the care of all the Churches. 
'He is stationed on a higher place, that like the 
_ keeper of a vineyard he may watch; and such heights 
_are slippery and perilous. More than other men he 
must be tempted to place the miserable fraud of an 
| assumed official piety in the stead of a living per- 
sonal faith in a living Saviour. For there is all 
to cherish an external decency, and much to chill 
the inner flame of personal trust and love. The 
very multiplicity of his cares for others must be 
a temptation to himself. He must be in danger of 
setting acts for others in the place of acts for himself, 
a busy life about religion, for the simple faith and 
prayers of a religious: and from this he cannot es- 
cape by avoiding labour, for that, too, were ruin. 
; Hear again St. Augustine describing what that 
‘charge is, the weight of which he so truly felt: 
“There are the restless to be restrained, the fearful 
| to be comforted, the weak to be caressed, gainsayers to 
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be convinced, deceivers to be exposed, the unlearned 
to be taught, the slothful to be roused, the conten- 
tious to be held in, the proud to be repressed, the 
quarrelsome appeased, the poor relieved, the good 
commended, the evil borne with,—all to be loved +.” 
“The greatness of the work would drive me into 
helpless idleness, but that He shall come who will 
reckon with me how I have used my talent.” 

And there is great peril of such a life engrossing 
all the heart, and so giving an outward tone to the 
character on which its influence is brought to bear. 
For all this labour ought to be of an exhausting 
earnestness. The true Bishop of souls should enter 


into the separate burden of each pastor over whom | 
he is set in trust. Their flock, with its necessities, | 
its waywardness, its wants; their charge, with all 


its difficulties and peculiarities; their own spiritual 
character, in its strength and in its weakness, must 
be before him. Just in proportion as it is, so will 
there be real efficiency in his work. It is only by 
direct touch that his work can be done. Sharing 
their labour and anxiety must be the condition of 
his aiding them; his presence must be a discipline 
for the careless, a solace to the tried, a spur to the 
indolent, an assistance to the faithful. He must live, 
and de, and pray, and labour as the pastor’s pastor ; 
and in this episcopal seat which we are filling to-day 
there may, from the happy distinction it possesses 
of being primitive in size, be all this fulfilled even 
to the letter; yet not, even here, without peril to 
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its bishop. For woe is his if he set such labours 
as these, instead of hours of secret communion with 
his God; if he searches others, but leaves his own 
| heart unsearched; if he see to other flocks and 
leave his own unkept; if that which should be the 
deep, cool spring of his inmost thought spend itself, 
and run from him as a brawling brook; if his own 
soul be not secretly moistened with those dews of 
God’s grace, for which man must wait, and pray, 
and long, in secret and in silence; if there be no 
brokenness of heart, no lying underneath the cross, 
no waiting there until the mark of the pierced Hands 
is on him,—then woe is his. 

For the end cometh—an end of bliss or sorrow all 
but infinite. For if it be an end of shame, how over- 
whelming must it be! To have been admitted into 
Christ’s chosen company, to have sat on an apostle’s 
seat, to have been a witness of the resurrection, to 
have sent forth other witnesses, confirmed the faith of 
many, been a channel for the Spirit’s influence, and 
to have been dry and sapless, earthly or impure, sen- 
sual or covetous ; or to have lost himself, and to have 
ruined others; oh where shall shades thick enough, 
or darkness black enough be found, in which such 
shame can hide itself? Surely in the deep of the 
bottomless pit, down-trodden by all lesser criminals, 
must be the eternal end of such a course; of such 
great grace wasted, of such mighty purposes of mercy 
frustrated so utterly. But—blessed be God, there is 
also another end. Where the burden has been heavy, 
but where, in the strength of God’s grace, it has been 
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well borne ; it shall, of God’s gracious goodness, lead 
to an exceeding weight of glory. 

In him, more than in others, shall those glorious 
words be all accomplished, ‘‘Him that overcometh 
will I make a pillar in the temple of my God.” Oh 
what an end is before that faithful servant! In him 
God’s work has been mightily accomplished, on him 
the Father’s Name has been written, from him 
shines forth the new Name of the Son; he has borne 
_ the burden and heat of the day. The witness he 
had given to others was given out of the depth of 
his own spirit...... 

This, indeed, is a glorious prize; but, ‘brethren, 
who that knows the risks of that life would dare to 
enter for it, trusting in his own strength? Surely 
not one. But the hope which this day has made 
ours, that, and that alone, can support us. In that 
is strength enough for the weakest and most trem- 
bling heart. He who appointed the office, He will 
give the power to fill it: ‘‘ He gave some Apostles.” 
Unto every one of us who does indeed seek it, is 
given grace according to the measure of the gift of 
Christ. For this, yea and for more, if more were called 
for, the mighty grace of God would abundantly suf- 
fice. Therefore dare we administer this trust; there- 
fore dare we admit into it this our brother, because 
the Holy Ghost is given; therefore dare he undertake 
it, knowing that the grace which wrought in Peter, 
and in Paul, and in Wilson, may make him strong 
also even to the end. And knowing brethren all 
this, knowing his perils and his safety, knowing 
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what must be his labours, and what may be his 


, strength, I beseech you all to pray for him; let us, 


like those of old, be all with one accord in this one 


place. Let there rise from us this day the prevailing 


voice of united, faithful prayer. Let us look to Him, 
the great Bishop of our souls, making mention of our 
weakness, and of His covenant love. Surely, if you 
have the love of Christ in you, you cannot refuse 
this boon. Surely you will pray as men in earnest 
for this our brother, and in him for yourselves, yea, 
and for the whole Church; that by Christ’s mighty 
grace he may be saved, and that we all may be 
partakers of his great salvation. 


SERMON X.?* 
Che New Hoye. 


eS 


1 PETER i. 3. 


“BLESSED BE THE Gop AND FarHer or our Lorp Jesus 
CHRIST, WHICH ACCORDING To His ABUNDANT MERCY HATH 
BEGOTTEN US AGAIN UNTO A LIVELY HOPE BY THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF JEsuUS CHRIST FROM THE DEAD.” 


| as very first sound of these words is full of joy- 

fulness ... as when an holy solemnity is kept; 
...and full indeed they are, as we look more closely 
into them, of Easter thoughts and Easter joy. They 
are an outbreak of praise to God, ‘‘ Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
they point to an abundant mercy of the All-merciful 
as the subject of their praise, ‘‘ Who, according to 
His abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope;” and high as is the truth contained 
in these words, it is not difficult to understand their 
meaning. . He has begotten us again; has, that is, 
given us a new life; and that which marks this 
new life, is that it is full of hope; He hath be- 
gotten us again unto a lively hope, and the means 
by which He has done this, is “‘ by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 

@ Chapel Royal, Easter Day, 1818. 
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Now this clearly implies that the old life which 
men were leading differed from the new life into 
which the resurrection of Christ has introduced us, 
in this, that the new life has, the old life had not, 
‘a lively hope.” And the merest glance into it 
will shew how true this is: the opposite of hope, is 
despair; and despair is stamped upon that old life. 
. Everywhere in it there was a sense of evil, and no 
deliverance from it. Look at the different schools 
of philosophy which the deep thinkers of that old 
world had shaped for themselves, and you will see 
that every one yielded themselves up hopelessly to 
the reign of evil. What was the teaching of the 
Stoic, but the admission that evil was so certain and 
resistible, that man’s best wisdom was to endeavour 
with deadened sensibilities to endure what he could 
not avert. What was the grosser teaching of the 
Epicureeans, but an admission of the sovereign rule 
of evil, leading to a reckless grasping at the miserable 
alleviation of any present pleasure at any price; ‘let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die;’’ and what 
was the yet more hateful Cynical philosophy, but 
the grin of despair; the contemptuous admission of 
man’s degrading servitude to over-mastering evil. 
And these were only the thought-out conclusions 
which were dimly present with, and half-uncon- 
sciously acted on by, other minds. Surely on that 
old world there was the stamp of an uttermost despair. 
There was in it the whirl of excitement, the throng 
of action, the bustle of business, the frantic tumults 
of occasional joy; but there was no lively hope. 
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Every pleasure ended in sadness; pain lay in am- 
bush at every corner; and all was soon swallowed 
up by death, the master-evil; the abyss of evil into 
which all lesser evils sank as drops into the ocean. 
Nowhere was there any solution of all the entangled 
contradictions of the perplexed scene which was 
about every man. ‘There was no clue out of the 
labyrinth; there were none to explain to men the 
world around them, or themselves to themselves. 
What was this evil which they felt, and hated, and 
yielded to; which was around them, and in them, 
and against them; which must be striven with, if 
they were to be happy, and yet against which it 
was in vain to strive? There was no answer to the 
question, and so life was to them either the wildness 
of a maniac’s dream, or a stifling sense of helpless- 
ness under the oppression of a horrible vision. 

But we need not go back to that old world to see 
the hopelessness of life without the resurrection of 
Christ. Alas! that so it should be, but so it most 
truly is; Christianity has not so leavened human life 
as to obliterate these marks of its old condition. 
Look where we will, we may see them. What are 
all the wild upheavings of social life which are 
around us at this very moment, but the strugglings 
of living men against evil they feel to be intolerable, 
and from which they know of no escape; and what 
issue can come from these blind struggles? What 
but the fresh stirring up of evil? What but the 
harder reign of greater evil,—a stronger selfishness 
casting out a weaker, and seven devils coming in to 
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occupy the room which one has left vacant? And 
that which is thus seen in broad lines in the history 
of nations, is repeating itself in less considerable in- 
stances upon every side of us. What is every man’s 
life, if it has any meaning in it, but a perpetual 
striving against evil, and against evil moreover 
which, if he strive against it in his own strength, 
is always too strong for him. What are the certain 
disappointments of our practical reformers upon a 
small scale, or a great scale, but the sad working out 
of this same conclusion. What are those awful his- 
tories of calm premeditated suicide, which from time 
to time appal us, but frightful illustrations of the 
same truth. What are they but terrible declarations 
that the man’s spirit feels evil so close to him; so 
clinging to him; so unavoidable, and yet so intol- 
erable, that he will even part with life itself in his 
despair, rather than go on with that other curse 
which so clings to his life, that it seems to him as 
_ one with it. 

Now it is for those who, just as far as they are 
reasonable and thoughtful, are thus shut up in the 
prison-house of ‘disgrace that the resurrection of Christ 
is the birth of an undying hope. 

For see what it is which this does for us; and to 
enter into this, we must go back in thought to the 
whole message of His ministry who died and rose 
again. 

_ He stood then amongst men, one of themselves: 
as truly a man in the verity of their nature as they 
were men. Yet all His life was a declaration 
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that this evil, which each one saw in others, and 
felt in himself, was not in Him; all His words 
and deeds bespoke this, that “in Him was no sin,” 
that the prince of this world had nothing in Him; 
yet all His life was a struggle against evil. More 
than any man was He marked out for that strife ; 
more than any man was He marred by its vio- 
lence, and oppressed by its weight. As none other - 
man did or could, did He indeed enter into all the 
secrets of that evil, look up and down its mighty 
floods, and survey and comprehend the law of their 
striving. From this complete knowledge He spake 
to men of the true nature of that strange, unknown 
enemy against which they were striving. He told 
them that there was one true and perfect will, and 
that all this hateful and degrading mystery of evil 
was but the rebellion of the creature from, and his 
striving against, that will. He told them that this 
spirit of rebellion was gathered up into personal exist- 
ences, whereof one was chief. He spoke to them of 
“the Evil One,” of the devil and his angels; and He 
told them that all the evil in the world and in them- 
selves was but the listening to that rebel, the joining 
his side, the following his pattern, the resisting God, 
the following self-will instead of His will. He told 
them that their wills might, if they would have 
it so, be. healed, be made one with God’s will; and 
that as this change was wrought in them evil would 
lose its hold on them, and its power over them. 
And this work He promised to work in every one 
~vho would trust in Him. And so He taught them 
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to pray, “Thy will be done in earth ;” and to that 
He joined, “Deliver us from the Evil One;” and 
this deliverance He promised them by joining them 
to Himself, by dwelling in them, and letting them 
dwell in Him. But first.He told them that He must 
die for them; that as their rebellion had deserved 
death, and as that death would swallow them up for 
ever, He had come forth from the bosom of the 
Father and taken their nature, that He might die, 
might offer for them as man the unforfeited life of 
His own unspotted innocence; and then, rising again, 
might become the new head of their restored race ; 
that He might impart to them His new life, that 
life which evil never had stained, never could touch ; 
that so He might for ever deliver from evil every 
one who clung to Him; that thus by His Spirit He 
Himself would in very deed so live in His people, 
that they should be one with Him and He one 
with them. 

This, then, was the lively hope brought in by 
the resurrection of the Lord. When Christ rose, evil 
reigned no longer: His death had paid the price of 
sin: and in His life was freedom from evil. In some 
marvellous way He did by spiritual presence dwell 
in His faithful ones; and they were so truly joined 
to Him, that they had died with Him. They were 
one with Christ, and shared in His death. When 
the accuser urged the broken law, and said to any 
stricken conscience, ‘Sinner, thou shalt die;” he could 
answer, ‘‘ I have died, when Christ died; and this life 
which now I lead is Christ’s life in me: yea, and 
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that natural death which is before me is no true 
death, it is but death’s counterfeit ; for He has risen, 
and I shall rise, and He will not leave my soul in 
hell. I shall but sleep in Jesus; I shall but be 
sown in corruption, to spring up in incorruption.” 
And as he had thus a share in Christ’s death, and 
a pledge of this resurrection from the grave, so had 
he even now a part in the resurrection of Christ, 
For evil could not touch that risen life of Christ, 
and it therefore should destroy the power of evil in 
every one into whom it should flow. 

Trusting then, in that resurrection, he could re- 
buke the evil which was still within him and around 
him. He could look on to the time when sin should 
be no more, when it should be all purged away; 
when there should be a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein should dwell righteousness; when the will 
of God should be done perfectly by every creature 
around him; yea, and as far as he claimed his true 
birthright, he could already, though this was the 
greatest wonder of all, believe this of the evil within 
himself; he could see that this still clave to him, 
because as yet the life of Christ in himself was 
not perfected: but he now knew that evil was no 
part of himself, that it was a blight upon his true 
self; that it was being cast out of him; that as the 
power of Christ more and more dwelt in him, this 
power of evil was and should be weakened in him; 
that the marvellous love of God, which at his new- 
birth had joined him to Christ, and which had since 
quickened and increased that life within him, had 
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made this deliverance possible, and assured him of its 
full completion ; that by that power, if he did seek it, 
all evil should one day be cast wholly out of him ; 
that his Lord had risen again, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept; and that he too, by the 
power which raised up Jesus, was even now being 
raised up himself from the death of sin; for that 
Christ did truly dwell in him; and that sin could 
not have dominion over Christ, or over him who 
dwelt in Christ, and in whom Christ dwelt. 

And thus the old despair passed away from him 
who believed indeed in the resurrection of the Lord. 
For the world and for himself there was a risen life 
which evil could not touch. Even against hope he 
could rejoice in hope; sin should not have dominion 
over him, for he was not under the law, but under 
grace. Christ had stood upon this sin-stained earth, 
His blood was shed for all who trusted in Him, His 
new life was in them. He was the living head of 
a new race; He had a Church on earth; a gathered 
company, born of incorruptible seed, children of the 
resurrection, knit together by His indwelling Spirit, 
fed by sacraments, and even amidst all the manifold 
injuries and weaknesses of Egypt, training for the 
land of Promise. And even now by faith they could 
look on to the coming day of universal restitution, 
when sin and evil should be cast out from God’s 
restored creation, and sealed down for ever into the 
bottomless pit of everlasting death: so truly, in the 
fullest sense of the triumphant words, were the saints 
of God, even in this their travail-time of suffering, 
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begotten again unto a lively hope by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 

And now, brethren, let us note, in conclusion, some 
of the practical lessons which this truth should 
teach us. 

And first, we may see hence that all our life is 
to be a striving against sin, and a conquest over it; 
a striving against sin, and a victory over it, within 
ourselves and around us. Any other life than this 
is a practical denial of our belief in the truth of 
Christ’s resurrection. If we believe that all evil is 
shut up in that swerving from God’s will, which we 
call sin; and that the resurrection of Christ has made 
it possible for us to overcome this; we must set about 
overcoming it: for evil is so naturally hateful to us, 
that we must strive against it, if we have any hope 
of overcoming it. If then, we do not strive against 
sin, it is either because we do not believe that sin 
is the root of evil, or that we do not believe that 
sin can be cast out of us; that is to say, to suffer 
sin in ourselves is to deny Christ’s resurrection, or 
our part in it. 

My brethren, I beseech you in Christ’s Name, and 
for your souls’ sake, weigh this truth thoroughly, and 
then ask yourselves as before God, is your life such 
a striving against sm? I do not ask you whether 
it has much good in it, much that is amiable, much 
that is kind, much that is loveable; all this may be 
in a soul which knows nothing of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion; and yet if you know not something at least 
of the power of Christ’s resurrection, your religion 
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is in vain, for any real good it will do you, either 
here or. hereafter. Without this knowledge it may 
be a sentiment, a gilding, a fashionable profession, 
head knowledge, zeal for doctrine, an opiate to con- 
science, but this will be all; it will not be a true 
hope in death, or a good answer in judgment. And 
therefore I do ask you this, Are you living to strive 
against sin and to overcome it,—sin around you, but, 
above all, sin in you? Do you see that not ts or 
that outward act, or set of acts, but a selfish will, 
a rebellious will; a will of your own set against the 
will of God,—that this is the essence of sin? And 
are you striving against that self-will, and bringing 
it down? Has Haster any promise of deliverance for 
you? Has Christ’s open grave any assurance for 
you? Have you ever come to it early in the morn- 
ing whilst it was yet dark, after a night of tears, and 
watching, and humiliation, and met there forms of 
light which have said to your inmost spirit with 
the glad promise of deliverance, ‘‘The Lord is 
risen ?” 

Have such words as these any meaning for you, 
“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God.” ‘Forasmuch then as Christ hath _ 
suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise 
with the same mind: for he that hath suffered in 
the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer 
should live the rest of his time in the flesh, to the 
lusts of men, but to the will of God ?” 

And then, next, we may learn this lesson: not only 
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that our life is to be a striving against sin, and 
a conquest over it, but also that it is to ie this 
m the strength of Christ. The strength of the true 
Christian against sin is in no mere glow of the 
feelings, no imaginative notion of purity, no mere 
sensibility for suffering, or the like; it igs in this 
firm belief ever possessing him. ‘All evil is in sin; 
and Christ has died and risen again to put away sin. 
All things are subject to Him; He lives and reigns, 
and He will live and reign in me if I will seek 
His life. He will work in me, His Holy Spirit 
will renew me; will day by day change my nature, 
will make me love what of myself I cannot love, 
and hate what of myself I cannot hate. He, the 
blessed Spirit of God, will make me likeminded 
with Christ.” 

This is the central truth of Christianity; it all 
clusters round the Person of Christ. It is not 
a set of doctrines; it is knowing Christ by a per- 
sonal, living, true, interior knowledge. Brethren, 
what know you of this? Are you in act, and 
word, and thought, in yourself and in others, pro- 
testing against the reign and power of sin, in the 
Name of the Risen Christ? Do you know the 
. meaning of that mighty yearning of the inmost soul 
of the great Apostle, which broke forth in those 
burning words, “That I may know Him, and the 
power of His resurrection?” Have you known 
those secret ties which bind close unto Himself 
the spirit He is setting free? Have you wrestled 
with Him for His blessing from sunset unto morn? 

I 
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Has He declared to you His Name of mystery? 
In His strength have you striven with the enemy? 
Have you prayed, and has He stood beside you? 
Have you walked in the way, and has your heart, 
burning within you, told you that One had joined 
your company who was dearer to you than ten 
thousand? Have you knelt in speechless broken- 
ness of heart before your God, and has Jesus turned 
and looked upon you? Have you sought Him early, 
and has He said unto you, ‘“‘Mary?” Has He been 
known to you in breaking of bread ? 

These are the secrets of the inner life. In this 
knowledge of Him for yourself, in this sense of 
His Presence, in this reality of personal communion 
with Him, is the glory of His Church; in this is 
the peace which He giveth as the world giveth 
not; in this is the strength of His saints; this 
is the fruit of His resurrection; this is light in 
the world’s darkness, peace in Him for desolate 
hearts; rest, amongst the wrongs of time and the 
ravages of death; the power of patient endurance, 
though the cold grave has closed over all which 
made the life of this world worth the living; in 
this is a true and an increasing victory over sin; 
in this is given to us a growing love to Him, a 
knowledge of Him, deepening with the deepening 
knowledge of our wants, temptations, infirmities, 
and stains, and of His cleansing and strengthening, 
indwelling and support; and with this knowledge 
a firmer trust in Him, and a greater love to Him. 
In this, brethren, and in this only, is sure peace 
in death, and a good hope in judgment. 
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Oh! as you value your salvation, rest contented 
with nothing short of knowing this for yourself; 
and knowing daily more of it. Most specially is 
this the Easter lesson which they need to learn, 
who, from possessing outward abundance and many 
coverts from this world’s suffering, are in the 
greatest danger of seeking shelter in some lying 
refuge, which the great storm of judgment will 
Sweep away unto perdition. Oh! then, seek for 
yourselves, each one in the deep of his own heart, 
to know the reality of Christ’s Presence. Seek 
to enter thus, indeed, into the Easter joy of His 
redeemed Church. Draw nigh to Him, and He 
will draw nigh to you. Seek Him thus this very 
day at the Holy Eucharist; do not rest without, 
but enter into His Presence, and find Him for 
yourself. Cry to Him to reveal Himself to your 
inmost soul, as your atonement, your Sanctifier, 
your life; to dwell in you by His grace, to trans- 
form you by His power, to beget you again, even 
in this decaying, dying world, unto a lively hope 
by His resurrection from the dead. 
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SERMON XI.’ 
Qnity im the Church. 





EPHESIANS iv. 8. 


‘‘ ENDEAVOURING TO KEEP THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT 
IN THE BOND OF PEACE.” 


T will not, I think, beloved brethren, be wander- 

ing from the special purpose of such a gathering 
as this,—when we are met from various parishes to 
re-open, with prayer, and praise, and Holy Commu- 
nion, this House of God, which has now for a sea- 
son been closed, and has not resounded as heretofore 
with God’s praises,—if I pray you to pause and medi- 
tate upon a subject which will bring before us what 
is, perhaps one of our most common faults. Such 
seems to me an especial use of such an occasion as 
this: both because it gathers together those who 
commonly worship apart, and also because such a 
service as this marks a new starting-point in the 
Christian life of this town: because it marks that 
we are passing one of those reaches into which our 
ordinary life is broken; and so that we are called © 
naturally, by the Providence of God, to look back 
and take an estimate of our past course, and to look 
on with new resolutions for the future. 


* St. Mary’s, Reading, Oct. 9, 1849. 
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Oh, brethren in Christ, may our Lord grant us, 
of His mercy, that at this time we may be more 
stirred up to serve Him; to break some bond of 
earthliness or coldness, and in the strength of Faith 
and Love to press nearer to Him, in whose Cross 
and Passion is all our hope and all our life. 

The special duty, to which I would wish this 
day to pray your consideration, is, that which was 
pressed by St. Paul in his day upon these Hphe- 
sian Christians,—‘“‘ Endeavouring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.”’ The words are 
so plain as scarcely to admit of further explanation. 
Something however, of their force, translation loses, 
and our word ‘endeavouring,’ expresses but feebly 
the haste and earnestness of effort which are sug- 
gested by the original language, with which the 
Apostle would have these Christians labour by mutual 
peace to preserve that unity in which the gift of the 
Holy Ghost had bound together the mystical body 
of the Lord. 

Now few I think will deny that if we looked 
merely to the words of our blessed Lord Himself in 
His last recorded intercession for His disciples, and 
Be how earnestly and repeatedly He prays that all 
who believe in Him may be. one, even as He is 
One with the Father, we should not expect to find 
amongst those who profess to be His followers, that 
which we actually find amongst them. 

How easy would it be to contrast with such an 
unity as that of which He speaks the present broken 
and divided state of Christendom! What can be 
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less like the answer to such a prayer, than the strife 
of sects who are absolutely ranged as under banners 
of war, under the names of different men or different 
opinions? But of these divisions, and of those ex- 
ternal to our own communion, or of the sins which 
have led to these separations, I purpose now to say 
nothing. Doubtless, if ever God of His mercy gives 
us again to see the day when ‘‘the multitude of 
them that believe shall be of one heart and of one 
soul’,” there will be on all sides many mutual con- 
fessions before Him of the sinfulness which gave and 
which took offence, of the deadness which relaxed 
the bond of living unity till it was ready for dis- 
solution, and of the self-will and manifold perverse- 
ness which tore it so unsparingly asunder. 

But all this, brethren, for the present I would 
dismiss, in order to speak rather of that want of 
union amongst ourselves, of that division in the 
Church, which is our more especial sin. 

Not, beloved brethren, that I mean to specify the 
particulars, or allege the proofs of such disunion. 
To do so, would but grieve loving hearts amongst 
you, and harden scoffers in their guilt by giving 
occasion for their sneers. Rather would I assume 
that we in this communion of the Church of England; 
we who have common professions of Faith, who, that 
is, have received not merely the pure Word of God 
as the rule of our Faith, but also a certain interpre- 
tation of it fixed in OCreeds, and enlarged in Cate- 
chisms and Articles; we who have a common liturgy, 
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who kneel together with common Eucharistic prayers 
around the table, whence are ministered the broken 
bread and wine poured out, in receiving which the 
mysterious presence of the Lord is assured to every 
penitent believer, — rather, I say, would I assume 
than prove that we, with all these means and in- 
struments of unity, are still far from keeping “the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

Beloved brethren, do not your hearts admit the 
truth of this charge? Are there not amongst us 
suspicions and divisions, hard words spoken, hard 
thoughts fostered, cold looks, cold hearts, wide 
breaches, and little communion? Are not congrega- 
tions parted from congregations, pastors from pastors, 
souls from souls ? 

But I will not dwell on this, rather would I wish, 
beloved brethren, to lead you on to meditate with 
me upon the effects, the causes, and the remedies 
for such a state of things. 

Its effects, I think, we cannot doubt, if we weigh 
those words of our Lord’s intercession: “That they 
all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in Me, and 
I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us; that 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me*.” For 
this implies clearly that the Church’s power of con- 
vincing the world is closely connected with the 
maintenance of her own internal unity. For her 
power must depend on the indwelling and un- 
checked working of the Holy Spirit, through whom 
her Lord dwells and works in her. Whatever 
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therefore tends to weaken this power, must do so 
by restraining the working, or in some measure 
banishing the presence, of ‘the Lord and Giver 
of Life.” 

This therefore, must be the effect of want of 
unity.’ It is:a resisting of the Holy Spirit; and 
so a drying-up of the fountain of spiritual life; it 
must affect the whole life of a Church; injuring its 
collective action, and injuring the separate spiritual 
life of the separate living members who make up 
the whole body. Its effect must be like that of 
a drought in the natural world. It is felt by all 
living things. That sealed heaven, those withheld 
dews, that lack of the showers from on high, these 
are conditions which exhaust and wither, more or less, 
all the trees of the field. The channels of grace 
are low; the full tide does not well through them, 
and all suffer; not only the feeble and the sickly, 
though they first and chiefly, but even the strong 
and the vigorous, they too are injured; they are 
not what they would be if the times of refreshing 
from the Lord had come, as they would have come, 
upon the waiting heritage, if she had not herself 
prevented their outpouring. 

A Church at such period may be likened to Jeru- 
salem of old, when the prophet poured forth his 
lamentations over her, for her sons have fainted: 
“Her Nazarites were purer than. Snow, they were 
whiter than milk, they were more ruddy in body 
than rubies ;” but now “they are not known in the 
streets: their skin cleaveth to their bones; it is 
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withered, it is become like a stick’ And accord- 
ingly we find unity amongst the faithful ever spoken 
of in Scripture as being joined to or accompanied by 
the greatest graces; as where St. James declares, that 
the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace, of them 
that make peace; or where St. Paul says, “‘ Be perfect, 
be of good comfort, be of one mind*;” and again, 
where he speaks of it as that which would satisfy 
all the mighty longings of his soul on their behalf: 
‘Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be likeminded, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind*.” 
And he says again almost to the same purpose, 
“Only let your conversation be as it becometh the 
Gospel of Christ: that whether I come and see you, 
or else be absent, I may hear of your affairs, that 
ye stand fast im one Spirit, with one mind striving 
together for the faith of the Gospel ®.” 

Here then, we may trace what are the effects of 
want of unity. It dwarfs and stunts all graces, by 
restraining that flow of Divine influences by which 
only they can be nourished; and so it hinders the 
perfecting of the Christian character in a Church, 
and wars with the ‘good comfort” in which it 
should serve God. 

And now, brethren beloved in the Lord, let me 
with all seriousness ask you whether, if the cause 
is thus amongst us, é¢s effects also are not but too 
plainly visible. Do not we who minister in holy 
things feel and lament them? Have not our souls 
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been often poured out before God in bitter lamenta- 
tions, because the gracious rain cometh not, because 
conversions are few, and graces faint, and love languid, 
and lukewarmness abundant; because in the midst 
of light abounding, and ministrations multiplied, so 
many half-convinced, half-converted, half- rescued 
souls tarry for ever in ‘mere outward decencies, as 
if Death, and Judgment, and Heaven, and Hell, as 
if the love of God and His wrath were empty 
names, with which they could venture thus to deal 
as with the mockings of some solemn farce. 

Let us then endeavour to trace some of the causes 
of this evil, that we may the better dwell upon its 
practical remedies. It is all the more important to 
look into these closely, because they are wont often 
to be veiled under pretexts which conceal their true 
character even from him in whom they are at work. 
Thus many a man believes himself to be acting from 
the love of some great truth, when like the Scribes 
of the Pharisees’ part, who arose and strove as soon 
as their party watchwords were appealed to, he 
strives indeed, because he feels his own party views 
questioned. And even this is far from being the 
worst cause of our divisions. Still is it, as it was 
when St. James asked, ‘‘Whence come wars and 
fightings among you: come they not hence, even 
of your lusts that war in your members?” For 
how often may the sharpest spiritual contentions be 
traced up to mere personal feelings, to wounded 
vanity, or disturbed self-esteem, or offended self- 
importance? How often do these lead to the har- 
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bouring of hard thoughts, and unjust suspicions, 
which find their vent in sharp words and bitter im- 
putations, and soon grow into settled separation, and 
become the parents of a long-lived division. Here 
my brethren, are, alas too frequently, the sad and 
shameful causes of our manifold divisions. And even 
where these grosser forms of evil are not at work, 
how may we trace more subtle spiritual sins indeed 
at their root! How often, for example, do they spring 
from unbelief in the great realities of the spiritual 
kingdom of God’s grace in which we are placed! 
How little dread is there in such minds of rending 
Christ’s Body, the Church, and grieving the Spirit 
of the Holy One! How near will they go to actual 
division, with no sense: apparently of their being 
upon the verge of great sins, and under the influ- 
ence of dangerous temptations! And these incentives 
to strife are closely allied to that which is after all 
the chief and master cause of this great evil, I mean 
a want of true personal love to Christ our Lord. For 
this would breed within us a tender concern for every 
soul for whom He died. We should shudder as at 
one who was casting down the wounded, or turning 
the blind out of the way, if we felt ourselves tempted 
by these lower instigations to put a stumbling-block 
in the way of some weak brother, or to offend the 
least, and meanest, and darkest of those for whom 
He shed His blood. But our coldness of affection 
towards Him makes us slow .in feeling for them; 
and so our thoughts of them are negligent or hard, 
and our words incautious or unfeeling, and repul- 
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sive, and of such acts, and such a temper, strife and 
separation are the border sins and later stages. 

And if these are amongst the causes of our un- 
happy divisions, what, my brethren, must be their 
remedies? They must be aimed directly at those 
causes, and may be such as these. 

I. That we settle it in our minds that division is 
a great practical evil. We could not trifle with it, 
if we saw all the injury which its wasting presence 
is inflicting on others, on our work, and on ourselves. 
Surely we should not tamely admit its presence, if 
we indeed felt that it was one of the main causes 
which restrained the working of the Blessed Spirit 
in the Church. This is the first point for any real 
struggle against its sway; if we think it a light 
thing, if we allow ourselves to treat it as that which 
practically must exist, our own resistance to it will 
be slight. For alas, it has too close an affinity to 
our own corrupt nature, and there are too many 
daily temptations to yielding to it around each one 
of us, for any to withstand it who do not really re- 
buke it in God’s Name as an utterly accursed thing. 

II. And this leads me to a second remedy. See it 
not only as a great evil, but as an evil which springs 
from remaining sin in ourselves and others. Let ug 
trace out for ourselves its connection with unmor- 
tified tempers, unbridled language, with irritated 
vanity, with petulance, with selfishness in some form 
or other, which is assuming the garb of zeal for truth 
only the more effectually to subdue by deceiving us. 
See that it is indeed certain, that division within the 
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Church must be from the Evil One. ... That it springs 
from sin, and ministers to sin. 

III. And then the third remedy I would suggest 
necessarily follows: resist it as a sin; first, by pray- 
ing against it; by letting it be your constant prayer, 
and a part of all other prayers, to the blessed Spirit 
of peace, “‘Give us peace,—keep me in peace; keep 
me from breaking, or endangering, or troubling the 
peace of Christ?s Church.” Oh brethren, for more 
hearty, earnest, continual prayer for ourselves and 
_for others, that this which is the special work of 
the Spirit of Unity, may be wrought amongst us; 
that He would soften us, and fill us with love and 
tenderness for our brethren, and knit our hearts to- 
gether in a truer unity. And then to prayer we 
must join watchfulness. It will be of no avail to 
pray for unity, and then to go forth unwatching into 
scenes where temptations abound, with our irritable 
tempers, and sensitive vanities, and party views, and 
unguarded words. 

We must set ourselves to mortify in ourselves the 
spirit of division; and this will not be a light task. 
We must begin by avoiding those things which 
nourish and quicken this evil spirit; and how do 
they abound everywhere? ‘I'o say nothing of per- 
sons, are there not, professedly within the Church, 
publications on all opinions, which absolutely main- 
tain their own existence by stirring up strife amongst 
those who should be at one? Can any one read 
these habitually without finding them specially dis- 
tinguished by angry assertion of merely party dis- 
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tinction, and this supported by frequent personal 
slander, by insinuations of evil motives in others, 
by the aggravation of every error, by the infusion of 
the worst suspicions, by audacious assertions, reluc- 
tant retractations, themselves armed with poisoned 
stings, that they who have been once injured by the 
false assertion, may now be doubly harmed by the 
faint denial. What can be more unhke the mind 
of Christ than such a mode of asserting or defending 
truth; and yet do not such, claiming clamorously to 
be the asserters and defenders of the truth, abound 
amongst us? Surely the first mode of resisting the 
evil in ourselves, must be by guarding ourselves 
from what, under the fair name of the love of 
truth, would waken up within our hearts the very 
spirit of division. 

But if we would do our work thoroughly, we 
must not only abstain from the evil, but must 
strive actively against it. We must seek to cultivate 
a spirit, not only of kindness, but of trust, towards 
those who do differ from us. We must refuse to 
believe that difference of view on any point less — 
than a direct matter of saving faith is a ground 
for separation; and how few would these points 
be, beloved brethren, between us who are in the 
same Church, if, instead of aggravating differences 
into party watchwords, we continually remembered 
that there must, from the constitution of the human 
mind, be variations in the subjective reception of 
the same objective truth; nay, that the cause of 
truth is even advanced by the allowance of such 
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variations, so long as each one states boldly and 
lovingly the truth as he receives it; that as many 
sounds swell into melody, and many tints glow into 
harmonious beauty ; so the Church’s full - voiced 
Hallelujah gathers strength and sweetness from its 
individual varieties as much as from its collective 
unity, from its being the separate but united utter- 
ance of a multitude of living souls. 

In such matters how much room is there for a 
just and loving estimate of those from whom we do 
differ! How often does it seem to be a necessary 
consequence of our common infirmity, that the mind 
which has got the firmest hold on some one great 
truth is long unable to see how other truths har- 
monize with it, and so undervalues them, or passes 
them by as at variance with its own cherished pos- 
session. And how should such’an one be treated? 
If he is at once utterly condemned, even for his 
error, he, holding to a truth, and knowing that he 
holds to it, is driven into greater error; and the 
truth itself, which it was given to him to see and 
to bring out, now becomes deformed or darkened 
through the errors into which its advocate is driven. 
Surely it is the more Christian course to love him 
for his truth, to seek to learn from it, and thus by 
a hearty sympathy in what he has to draw him on 
into what he has not. 

Oh! what a depth of wisdom as well as loving 
teaching is there for such cases, in those words of 
the great Apostle, who had once wrongfully “ with- 
drawn and separated himself, fearing them which 
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were of the eiroumeision :*? “Finally, brethren, be 
ye all of one mind, having compassion one of an- 
other; love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous,” 

Lastly, brethren, for the time warns me to elese— 
and above all, for all surely .is gathered inte it—let 
me say, that we must seek this unity by seeking 
each one to draw nearer to Him in whom we are 
one; as all lesser lights pale their rays before the 
rising sun,—as all little waves are swallowed up 
when the mighty sea breaks in upon them,—as man’s 
whispers are drowned when God's thunder shakes 
the earth; so are all the lesser passions of the soul 
swallowed up by the greatness of that love whieh 
He sheds abroad in hearts which wait indeed on 
Him. It is beneath the Cross of Chnist that we 
learn what love is, and how to love one another 
How can he, whose weeping eye is fixed upon his 
Lord's wounds, bear te rend and wound His body, 
the Church? Here is the remedy: seek to Him 
for thyself; set thyself beneath His Cross; hear His 
words of pardon and peace spoken to thyself; let 
Him teach thee te love Him, and to love thy 
brethren, and thy hard, suspicious, unleving nature 
will be melted and purified, until it, tee, glows with 
the radiance of thy Lord, 

Oh! my brethren, fer our own sake, for the 
Chureh’s sake, for our brethren’s sake, let us seek 
more earnestly to learn this lesson; for he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him. 


SERMON XII.’ 
The Meviatorial Kingdom of Christ, 





PHILIPPIANS iii. 10. 


“Tuat I may KNow Him, AND THE POWER 
or His Resurrecrion.” 


S": PAUL is here contrasting his life before and 

after his conversion to Christ; and if any man 
deserve to be heard upon such a SAN he surely 
did. For in his unregenerate state he was not a 
trifling purposeless man to whom Christianity gave 
an object and a purpose; nor was he a sensualist 
whom Christianity turned from an eager pursuit 
of base and depraving pleasures, to high and noble 
objects. Nor again was he an illiterate man, to 
whom Christianity stood instead of a literature, and 
in whom it kindled dormant powers of which he 
had been heretofore unconscious; so far from it, 
he had received at the feet of Gamaliel what was 
then a high-class of education; he had entered on 
the public life of his people with all the mounting 
enthusiasm of his natural character. He was in a 
place of the highest trust, and engaged in a work 
which fully occupied every faculty he possessed, and 
which promised to lead him to certain blessedness 
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hereafter. He was ‘as touching the law a Pharisee ; 
concerning zeal, persecuting the Church; touching 
the righteousness which is in the law, blameless.” 
Yet of this his past life he speaks as if it was 
the vilest of all things, compared with that which 
Christianity had opened to him. ‘TI do count all 
things but dung to win Christ. That I may know 
Him, and the power of His Resurrection.” He had 
lived both lives, and this was his estimate of them ; 
he had made the choice, and thus he rejoiced in 
having made it; and from his writings it is not 
difficult to gather the causes of his rejoicing. They 
all sprung from that which was revealed to him 
as he drew nigh to Damascus; that vision of love 
made him another man: he had “ seen the Lord,”— 
Jesus had appeared unto him in the way. He, who 
in the hall of the chief priest had won back to 
penitence and bitter tears the fallen soul of St. Peter, 
by turning and looking upon him, now drew to 
Himself, by a like gaze of love and power, the per- 
secuting spirit of Saul of Tarsus. That glance 
cast him to the ground: it drew from his soul the 
contrite cry, ‘‘‘ Who art Thou, Lord?’ who art Thou 
whom I behold? a Man, and yet at God’s right 
hand, with the burning brightness of that awful 
majesty, and yet with that aspect of love unspeak- 
able bent full upon me ?—Who art Thou, Lord ?” 
How did that. gaze, and the answer, “I am J esus, 
whom thou persecutest,” thrill through all his veins ! 
through what depths was his soul brought during 
those three following days of darkness and solitude ; 
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until, at the touch of Ananias, the scales fell from 
his eyes, and he arose and was baptized, and so 
partook of the risen life of his manifested Lord! 
For wherein was it that his life was so changed? 
Surely in this, that now he knew Jesus and the 
power of His resurrection: he saw the Lord ag the 
Head of the new family of the redeemed, into which 
he had been brought by baptism; he understood 
that which as a blind Pharisee he had never so 
much as guessed in the shadows of the law; he 
had learned that the eternal Son had become very 
man; that He had taken of their very substance, 
and knit it into everlasting unity with the sub- 
stance of the Godhead in His own Divine Person; 
that He had thus taken into the unity of His own 
being that substance which He had first made to 
be, and then had shaped into Adam, and which 
now, by the law He had impressed upon humanity, 
had descended to His virgin mother; that in her 
womb He had taken of this substance to be His; 
so that henceforth, as He was verily consubstantial 
with the Eternal Father, so was He consubstantial 
with His creature man; that He the true Man 
had offered Himself to God; that He had died and 
risen again; that He now stood as the Mediator 
between the Eternal Father and His human brethren ; 
that He did indeed convey to them a partaking of 
His humanity, so that through Him man became 
a partaker of the Divine Nature; that through Him 
there flowed to them all grace and strength; that His 
mind, His will, His new life, were formed and re- 
K 2 
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peated in them; that they were gathered into a visible 
company in the midst of which He was spiritually 
present ; into one body of which He was the living 
Head ; that He had appointed outward means whereon 
He would surely work, through which He did convey 
Himself to them; that men were no longer left to 
reach forth after God with the doubtful strivings of 
their own longings or desires; but that, instead of 
this uncovenanted uncertainty, there was a way ap- 
pointed whereby they might have certain access to 
the Father; that when they were thus brought nigh, 
He, their incarnate Head, would be in them and 
work in them by His Spirit, would hold communion 
with them, yea, would dwell in them; that when 
they were admitted by holy baptism into His mys- 
tical Body, He did indeed take them to be mem- 
bers of Himself; that He did impart Himself to 
them; that when they came faithfully to the Holy 
Eucharist, He did indeed nourish by His own Body, 
spiritually received, the heavenly life which He had 
quickened in them. 

All this St. Paul now believed, and believing this, 
he knew that He who had looked upon him in the 
way was ever with him; his soul pressed forward 
to Him, he lived in His sight; in the Holy Eucharist 
he came again nigh unto Him, by a closer and more 
real presence than that of merely natural sight or 
hearing; he knew that his Lord was present with 
him; by the appreciating faculties of the renewed 
soul he apprehended that manifestation of the Lord, 
which was not made unto the world, and his own 
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life was altogether changed by this power of His 
risen Lord. A new influence drew it on; love 
to Him who had bought him at such a price, and 
wrought such wonders for his salvation, now filled 
his soul. The perception of the love of Christ kin- 
dled his love towards his Lord; ‘Have I not,” are 
his pregnant words, “‘have I not seen the Lord ?” 
He longed to see again and for ever that gaze of 
love which had changed his heart: the power of 
Christ’s resurrection had made all things new. His 
life of old had been like the course of one walking 
on some mountain-top in a stifling mist, confused 
and confounding shapes, indistinct and perplexing 
lights, were above him and about him. His own life 
was a puzzle to him; the world round him was 
confusion, its course was a perplexity, and its end 
darkness. He could scarcely see a step before him, 
but the knowledge of Christ’s incarnation, completed 
in his resurrection, had cleared that mist away. The 
sun had come out in its glory; all the landscape lay 
before him in its beauty, nature reposed around him ; 
all common life, down to every flower which bloomed ~ 
beneath his feet, was glorified by that heavenly light. 
His steps were no longer uncertain and doubtful ; he 
saw whither he was going, and he rejoiced to see 
it, for he could now understand himself and his place 
in God’s world. He saw that his high aspirations 
pointed at what was true, and what was meant for 
him. He saw that the love and power of Christ 
his Lord were parting him, and, as they accom- 
plished their work, would perfectly part him from 
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his sins; yea, under one aspect, his whole life be- 
came full of order and beauty; in it all he could 
serve his Lord; it was all full of His power and 
Presence. Evermore his spirit would mount up to 
Him. He saw on others the same mark of redemp- 
tion. In the communion of saints, Jesus, who ap- 
peared unto him in the way, stood beside him; in 
the breaking of bread and in the pouring out of 
wine, He whose Hands were pierced was so nigh 
unto his soul, that the vision of the road to Damascus 
was far more than repeated; for now he had not to 
say, ‘‘Who art Thou?” but he rejoiced in the sight 
of awe, knowing that it was the Lord. He lived 
evermore in His presence: earth glowed with the 
lights of heaven; life was a reasonable, and there- 
fore a rejoicing service; no outward accidents could 
rob him of his peace. Bonds and imprisonments, 
stripes and dungeons, shipwrecks and scourgings, 
cold and nakedness,—none of these could part him 
from his Lord; nay, all weakness and suffering 
brought that Lord closer. None of them, there- 
fore, could touch the inner soul of his joy. He 
looked back upon that old life of unmeaning excite- 
ment, before He knew his deliverance and loved 
his Deliverer, and he said from the deep heart of 
his being, ‘I do count all things but dung, that 
I may win Christ.” 

And now, brethren, let me lay before you two 
or three of the most’ important consequences which 
follow from this view of these our Easter truths.- 
And first, hence we may see the great practical 
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importance of that doctrine of the Sacraments, to 
which the Church of Christ hath ever borne her 
witness, 

For if this is the foundation of all the hope and 
joy of us Christians, that already Christ hath made 
all things new; that He has founded a kingdom 
upon this earth, and that we are in it: that in it 
we have remission of our sins, the gift of the Holy 
~Ghost, sure, fixed, determinate communion with 
God; if it is our unfailing comfort under the burden 
of remembered sin, that the eternal Son bare our 
nature, died in our stead, and rose again for our justi- 
fication, and ever liveth to make intercession for us ; 
if in the griefs which the most tear our hearts asunder, 
this is our undying consolation, that our dead in 
Christ shall rise again with us, as He at this Easter 
season brake the bonds of death,—if, I say, to be thus 
in the mediatorial kingdom of our Lord, to know 
Him and the power of His resurrection, if this be 
the joy and blessedness of our new life, it must be 
of the deepest practical moment that we be well 
assured of the undoubted: foundation, and therefore 
of the certain efficacy, of those special means whereby 
our entrance into life is at first wrought, and our 
continuance in it is afterwards maintained. Seen 
thus, in connexion with Christ’s Person and His 
work, they are no more earthly forms, but they 
are glorified by His presence, to whom they are 
the appointed modes of our approach. 

This, therefore, the Church from the Paring 
has taught with one voice throughout the world, as 
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one of the first foundations of the Faith: “I acknow- 
ledge one baptism for the remission of sins.” This 
our own Church, as a true branch of Christ’s body, 
hath ever set forth, in no faltering, uncertain, or 
doubtful terms; but plainly, openly, and repeatedly, 
in necessary acts and in express words, in Litanies 
and thanksgivings, in prayers ‘and intercessions, in 
catechisms for the young and articles of the faith, 
whereby are fixed the dogmatic statements of her 
teaching. Herein did she differ at her Reformation 
from the teaching of others, who with herself were cast- 
ing off the errors of the Papacy, but to whom it was 
not given as to her, to hold fast all that the Apostles 
of the Lord had taught. For whereas they then grew 
to believe that the Sacraments were only signs, seals, 
and symbols, well suited by their natural significance 
to assure men’s faith, and to kindle their affections ; 
-—thus denuding them of any special character, as 
instruments through which God had pledged Him- 
self to work by earthly means heavenly realities ;— 
she declared them to be “ effectual signs of grace, 
by the which God doth work invisibly in us.” And 
herein lay, in truth, all the difference between giv- 
ing up and maintaining the great truth, that we 
are in the new kingdom of the risen Mediator. 

For if there be no certainly appointed way, whereby 
men may be grafted into Christ; if God’s first act 
for their sanctification be not pledged to accompany 
the means He has appointed; if there be not a certain 
remission of sins, and assurance of the gift of grace 
for every one indeed, offered as he has appointed to 
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God in Christian baptism : if, for example, that original 
corruption in which every infant must alike be born, 
be a sufficient bar to the gifts of baptism, unless it 
be itself removed by a previous, unpromised, secret, 
arbitrary regeneration: then can there really be for 
us no mediatorial kingdom save in name: then must 
each man seek for salvation by the first reaching 
forth of his own soul after the Infinite Father, not 
through his being joined by God’s open and cer- 
tain appointment for him to the risen Saviour. 

This, therefore, the Church of England has always 
declared as God’s certain truth, that in Baptism 
there is, for every one who does not by actual re- 
sistance refuse the grant, remission of his sins, ac- 
ceptance with God, and the gift of grace. How or 
when that gift of grace works upon the infant which 
receives it; how the certainty of its reception is to 
be reconciled with the master-truth of God’s sove- 
reignty, and with the secret mysteries of His elect- 
ing love; how it can in many be so quenched as 
never to produce any visible fruits of holiness; how, 
in cases still more numerous, it can lie so long dor- 
mant; and how much actual renovation therefore of 
each soul, is of necessity conveyed in this great gift 
of our regeneration ;—upon these deep and difficult 
questions she has given no authoritative declara- 
tions, but piously and wisely has left to individual 
minds a large latitude of thought. But whilst she 
has left these points undetermined, she has ever 
taught without reserve or ambiguity, that all in- 
fants and all adults, worthily receiving it, are in 
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Baptism grafted into Christ. She has ever branded 
as heresy, that continually, self-repeating doubt of the 
busy human-minded, ‘‘ how can these things be?” 
with which the disciples first met our blessed Master’s 
statement of this fundamental article of our Christian 
Creed. Nor can the great practical importance of 
this truth be doubted by any who will consider 
how surely and constantly its contradiction has led 
Zuinglians abroad, and Quakers at home, from the 
denial. of the Mediator’s kingdom to a denial of 
the Mediator, from the rationalism of natural re- 
ligion to a conscious rejection of the Godhead of 
our Lord. 

Here, then, is the first consequence J would draw 
from this teaching of St. Paul; and the next flows 
directly from this first. If we, brethren, are indeed 
in this new kingdom, what manner of persons ought 
we to be? Has God, as our Confirmation Service 
teaches us He has done, “‘ vouchsafed to regenerate 
us by water and the Holy Ghost, and to give unto 
us forgiveness of all our sins ;”’ what ought to be, and 
what are, the fruits of such an interference for us? 
Surely we could be brought so nigh to Christ only 
that we might be like Him. Christian baptism cannot 
be meant to introduce us into a state in which we 
can be saved at the cheapest rate, and with the fewest 
qualifications; no, surely these exceeding great and 
precious promises were made ours, that we might 
obtain with the greatest certainty the greatest meet- 
ness for the Heavenly Presence. Ob, brethren, what 
startling, what alarming, yea, to the very best of us, 
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what humbling questions does this thought raise for 
us in the midst of our Easter joy. Have we each 
one received the gift of grace? how, then, have 
we used it? how are we using it; it is too mighty 
a medicine, not to work with fearful power upon 
our fallen nature. We cannot receive it without its 
working in us life eternal, or a death more certain 
and more dreadful than any unregenerate soul can 
know. For the fable of Eastern fancy is surely ful- 
filled to the letter in every impenitent Christian. He 
does drink the cup of immortality, but, receiving it 
‘into an unpurified being, its life-giving stream turns 
in every vein into fire unquenchable. Brethren in 
Christ, weigh, I beseech you, carefully this solemn 
truth. You have received this gift; you cannot 
make yourself not to have received it. The analogy 
of our natural life may surely well explain this to 
us. Death is the ceasing to live, not the not hav- 
ing lived. The suicide does not make himself not to 
have been born. Good were it for him if he could 
do so; but he cannot. He has received the gift 
of life, with all its responsibilities. Those respon- 
sibilities he may rudely violate, but he cannot make 
them not to be; he has had the gift of life. This 
is a fact, in God’s dealings with him; a thing done 
which cannot be undone. His violently quenching 
the life God gave him does not make him not to 
have lived; and even so, assuredly, is it with our 
higher life. You, brethren, have all ‘been buried 
with Christ in baptism, wherein also ye are risen 
with Him through the faith of the operation of God, 
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who hath raised Him from the dead”.” You cannot 
make yourselves not to have received this life; you 
can kill, but you cannot make yourselves not to 
have had it. Whatever you may at this moment 
be in life, or heart, or soul, or affection; however 
earthly, sensual, or corrupt you may be, you have 
been grafted into Christ; you have been made mem- 
bers of Him; you have partaken of His resurrec- 
tion; His mark is on you. In His Name I claim you 
on this Easter-day as His; you are in His new 
kingdom; you have not to be admitted into it, that 
is done; all its mighty issues of life or reprobation 
are bound unalienably on you. ‘There is no es- 
caping from them; you have been sanctified by the 
blood of the covenant, count it though you may as 
an unholy thing. The Blood of Christ has been shed 
for you; you can but trample on it; the spirit of 
grace is yours, or you could not do despite unto 
it. Oh fearful and terrible thought for how many mi- 
serable men; oh uttermost condemnation; oh deepest, 
most desperate, most horrible ruin for how many 
souls; oh anguish, above all other anguish, to have 
received all this, and yet to have been lost; to have 
been made partaker of Christ, and to have remained 
obstinately and wilfully unsanctified ; to have borne 
Christ’s mark, and turned it into a dreary brand of 
deepest condemnation; to have made His baptism of 
life an undying baptism of everlasting fire. 

But let me, brethren, hasten on to one more con- 
sequence of this truth, and I have done. We are 
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in Christ’s new kingdom; its promises, its grace, 
its salvation. These are ours; He is with us; 
He may be in us: whatever we have been, what- 
ever we now are, we may yet be His for ever. 
There is no past sin which His blood will not wash 
out; no disease in our soul He will not heal; no 
hardness He will not soften; no kind of devil which 
can resist His word; no temptation He cannot and 
will not enable us to overcome. His grace ig Al- 
mighty, and the channels of grace are open, and for 
us. Around Him on earth stood saints and peni- 
tents: Nathanael and Zaccheus, Mary Magdalene, 
and His Virgin Mother. In His Church, around His 
Table now, meet saints and penitents; these closest 
to Him by habitual service; those, if so it may be, 
closer yet by the mighty energies of that more abound- 
ing love which is given unto them to whom much 
is forgiven. Only let us seize upon this blessed 
truth, and act upon it; only, on this Haster-day, let 
us seek from Him, as if we never yet had found it, 
the newness of the risen life; only, in the strength 
of His Holy Spirit, let us turn from our sins, our 
coldness, our sloth, our worldliness, yea, from our 
miserable selves, to Him, seeking to know Him and 
the power of His resurrection. Let us seek after 
Him; let us pray Him to shew Himself unto us, 
and He will not turn away; even as, after His resur- 
rection, He shewed Himself first to Mary Magda- 
lene, in whom seven devils once had dwelt; even as 
Peter, who had first denied him, saw him first of the 
Apostles, so may we here to-day. It may be, that in 
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this our Easter feast, it shall be to some penitent and 
stricken heart, that He will, before all others, mani- 
fest Himself. Only, brethren, turn 7o Him, and not 
Jrom Him; only in the way He has Himself provided, 
in this blessed Sacrament of His crucified and risen 
Body, seek Him now with all your heart, and you, too, 
with all His saints, shall be drawn by Him into the 
secret of His hidden presence; and, with a reality 
and truth which no words of others can describe, 
shall know Him, to your everlasting comfort in very 
deed, and the power of His resurrection. 


SERMON XIII.’ 
Sin,—what it is, 





1 ST. JOHN iii. 4. 
“For SIN Is THE TRANSGRESSION OF THE Law.” 


AVE we ever set ourselves, my brethren, to con- 
sider, with calm and yet earnest thought, what 
sin is? It is continually named in God’s Word as 
man’s greatest and most real enemy, as giving their 
power to all those lesser evils which assault him, 
up even to the last and greatest of them; for, as we 
have read this afternoon, “‘ The sting of death itself 
is sin;”’ and we have often heard and read and used 
the word, but have we ever really considered what 
it is in its essence ? 

It is most important for us that we should tho- 
roughly know and understand this; for a thorough 
knowledge of it is at the root of any true believing 
in Christ, or earnest following of Him. Without this 
knowledge no man will really set himself to strive 
against all evil. Mere moralists may draw startling 
pictures of death’s fierce and sudden inroad upon the 
fever of ambition, the debauch of the sensualist, or 
the comforts of the philosophic epicurean; but so 
could heathen writers do, and yet they had no power 
to lead men to seek after any true newness of life, 
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because they knew not what sin was, and so could 
not know its cure. And there are many deceits com- 
monly current concerning it, to some or other of 
which, because they afford good shelter for our sloth 
and negligence, we are always ready to yield a credu- 
lous ear; and well therefore does it become us to 
search into the matter, plain as at first sight it may 
appear to us, and seek to have some clear and dis- 
tinct view concerning it. 

It is as to one of these deceits, and that I be- 
lieve a master one amongst them, that I would 
speak this afternoon; I mean, the notion widely 
spread, though entertained with very different de- 
grees of clearness, that sin is in its nature nothing 
more than the doing that which it is wrong to do, - 
merely because it is forbidden by One who has power 
enough to punish those who incur the penalty which 
He has arbitrarily affixed to the breach of His com- 
mandments. Now I will not stop here to shew in 
detail the evils which must arise out of this most 
insufficient view of the nature of sin; for these will, 
I think, be suggested more forcibly to our own minds 
as we proceed to enquire why this view 7s so in- 
sufficient. It is enough to say here that it is mani- 
festly impossible that a man can have the same 
estimate of the guilt of that which is only wrong 
because it is arbitrarily forbidden, and so which may 
at any time be made right by the will of the pro- 
hibitor, as of that concerning which he is well con- 
vinced that no possible change of external legislation 
could remove its criminality. 
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But do not these words of St. John, “Sin is the 
transgression of the law,’ and do not many other 
passages of Holy Writ assert, concerning the nature 
of sin, this very view which I have branded as so 
insufficient. Perhaps at first sight they seem to do 
so; and yet most assuredly they do not. They say, 
indeed, that the essence of sin is, that it is the 
transgression of the law: but of what law do they 
speak? Is it of a mere law of commandments con- 
tained in ordinances? or of something far higher 
and broader? Is it of a mere set of commands, ar- 
bitrarily laid down as a test of obedience, guarded 
by prohibitions and enforced by punishments, which 
they speak? Is sin in its essence the transgression 
of merely such a code as this, even though that 
code be laid down by perfect wisdom, and enforced 
by infinite justice? To answer this question we 
must go somewhat higher up, and examine the re- 
lations of the creature who is under a law, ¢o the 
Creator from whom it proceeds. 

Now, first, it is involved in the fact of creation, 
that the creature should be the expression of an 
idea pre-existent in the mind of the creator: even 
in those modified instances of creation with which 
we are acquainted, this is necessarily true. The 
idea of the work is in the workman’s mind, before 
it comes forth embodied in his substantial creation. 
In the cases, indeed, which we can scrutinize, im- 
perfection is everywhere present, marring and per- 
plexing his work. The idea itself is imperfect in 
the mind of the deviser; and when he tries to ex- 
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press it in outward substance, he is met by fresh 
actings of the ever-present imperfection. The 
material on which he works is only partially obe- 
dient to him, and his own skill is limited, and so 
his work expresses only partially the imperfect con- 
ception of its deviser. But if we suppose these 
imperfections removed, we can conceive of a creation 
which shall express perfectly an idea perfectly con- 
ceived in the mind of its creator. Now this is 
exactly what sacred Scripture reveals to us as being 
actually the fact as to that creation of which we 
form a part. The perfect idea, as it existed in the 
mind of the all-wise, good, and holy God, was per- 
fectly expressed in these works of His hands. For 
‘God saw everything that He had made, and be- 
hold it was very good ”.” 

This, then, being so, any deviation of the creature 
from the Divine idea, of which it was the expression, 
must of necessity be a deterioration. I say, of ne- 
cessity, because this growing worse is not a penalty 
arbitrarily, however wisely, attached to transgres- 
sion, but a change from that which, by the necessity 
of its own nature, is its perfect state. For its idea 
in the Divine mind was perfect; and this change is 
a deflection from that idea, and so from its own 
perfectness. This was seen in the change which 
passed over the natural world when it yielded thorns 
and thistles instead of the fruits and flowers of Para- 
dise. It was seen throughout all animated nature in 
the terrible entrance of sickness and death amongst 
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the creatures of God’s hand. But this, which we 
can thus trace in the material world, must be yet 
more perfectly true in the higher moral and spiritual 
creation. For here the creature was the coming 
forth of the Creator’s character: the creature was 
true because God was true; good,. because He was 
good: though infinitely removed from the greatness 
of the self-existent fountain of life, still the derived 
stream flowed forth from that highest well-spring. 
The contracted circle of the creature’s spiritual and 
moral being was truly concentric with the spiritual 
and moral Being of the underived Creator. And 
so the awful words are written plain in Holy Scrip- 
ture, ‘in the image of God created He them.” 

Here, then, any deflection from the character of 
God, was by the highest and most certain necessity, 
a deterioration from the creature’s own perfectness, 
and this not in obedience to any arbitrary enact- 
ment of retributive punishment, but by the neces- 
sary terms of creaturely existence. 

Nor can it be urged as an impeachment of this 
truth, that the possibility of such a deterioration 
was itself an arbitrary enactment. For even with 
our limited faculties, we can see reasons for believing 
that this could not have been otherwise. For we 
can see that there could not be either the highest 
shewing forth of the Creator’s glory, nor the highest 
measure of created happiness, unless the Almighty 
had called into being spiritual and moral creatures, 
who were so truly endued with His own original 
attribute of a will, that they could indeed, as sepa- 
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rate beings, comprehend Him, and love Him; who 
were not merely passive media, transmitting the 
rays of His glory, but who could in very truth re- 
ceive and return His love and goodness. But such 
a creation could not be without the possibility of 
deterioration: for unless the creature could choose 
that which was contrary to the will of the Creator, 
and so contrary to the essential law of its own per- 
fection, it would really have no power of choice 
at all: that is, it would have no will, and so no 
true separate being. 

The existence, then, of a reasonable creation, implies 
the possibility of a’creature falling from the true idea 
of his being and development in the divine mind; 
and carried to its highest degree, this implies that 
the will of the creature may learn to choose in all 
things that which is contrary to the will of the 
Creator, and so to the possibility of its own happi- 
ness ; and this deterioration would ensue, not because 
that Creator, being Almighty, had been pleased to 
attach arbitrarily certain penalties to the violation 
of His will, but because this is the necessary con- 
dition of a creature’s existence; and that to alter 
it would be to destroy these essential conditions, 
to make him not to be an independent personal 
being, formed after the image of God, but a mere 
machine ; or a reflection of the being of another. 

Now, then, we may see what that law is, to trans- 
gress which is essentially to sin. It is the law 
of the creature’s own highest perfection, as it exists 
in the necessary perfection of his Creator.. That 
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law may reign supreme in the silent harmony of 
a necessary obedience, as it does amongst the blessed 
ranks of shining angels and of spirits perfected; 
it may be spoken in precepts, as it is in Holy Scrip- 
ture; it may be embodied in enactments, and en- 
forced by special penalties, as it was in the law 
given by Moses; but in its essence, it resides in 
the necessary perfection of the Creator; and hence 
it is unchangeable and eternal: to it feebly answer, 
amongst the shadows of earthly things, not particu- 
lar enactments and prohibitory statutes, which are 
in their very nature subject to mutations, but that 
highest basis of common law, which, resting on the 
immutable principles of right, cannot suffer altera- 
tion or repeal. And so the highest penalty attached 
to its transgression is not arbitrary, but necessary ; 
and that self-acting penalty is, and must be, the 
utter deflection of the creature, who transgresses it, 
from his own perfection and happiness. 

And next, we may see what sin is in its essence. 
It is the transgression of this law, so that it is a dis- 
cord in creation, a repugnancy and opposition to 
the everlasting law of truth, and right, and blessed- 
ness as it exists, irrespective of any created being 
as the subject of command or spoken law, in the 
necessary, and immutable perfection of the eternal 
and ever-living cause of all derived existence. And 
so sin in this sense is the perversion of the will 
of the creature, in anything, from the will ‘of 
the Creator. It is self-choosing, contrary to God’s 
choice; and it implies in itself, of necessity, the de- 
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terioration of the creature’s nature. It has this fear- 
ful quality in its least actings, and in its lightest 
beginnings. From the first, it is inflicting its own 
punishment. For we are not merely under an ex- 
ternal system of restraints and punishments, but 
every choice of our will is acting back upon our- 
selves, bringing us more into unison with the true 
will, or making us more repugnant to it. And how 
many of the deepest questions concerning our being 
does this great truth solve! It explains, first, why 
there is by the necessity of our own nature, as well as 
from God’s withdrawing Himself from the rebellious 
spirit, a continually downward progress in a course 
of sin. For the acting of our spirit gradually forms 
our will; every allowed sin, therefore, acts upon 
it, making it more crooked and distorted; bending 
it farther from that wherein is our own- perfect- 
ness, and fixing in us that deflection; so that every 
allowed sin hardens us, not only by grieving the 
Holy Spirit, but also by further perverting our own 
nature from its true perfection. We may see this 
progress in the details of any sin; take, for instance, 
first, the lower bodily sins, such as indulged appe- 
tite, and carnal lusts. How do they act upon us? 
Doubtless, thus,—In man, as we may conceive of 
him in the idea of the Creator, the body would 
be a willing instrument, perfectly obedient to his 
higher powers of mind and spirit. Every abandon- 
ment, therefore, of this supremacy of his spirit, is 
a rebellion against the law of his own perfection; 
it strengthens in him a love of mere sensual pleasure, 
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and it makes this tyrannously domincer over hig 
higher faculties; and the law of bodily indulgence, 
thus swallowing up the higher law of spiritual rule, 
leads him to look on others, and at last even on 
himself, as a mere instrument for obtaining certain 
passing animal gratifications. And go it contracts 
and debases his soul, and that by the inevitable 
law of his own nature, by a process entirely sepa- 
rate from any external system of arbitrarily inflicted 
punishments. 

And this same process goes on in the case of those 
still more malignant sins, of which man’s spirit is 
the direct subject. In the idea of man, as it issued 
from the mind of Him who is all truth and noble- 
ness and love, man, too, should be ever full of truth, 
high in aim, and, like his Creator, imparting, from 
mere love of all, all possible happiness to all. But 
in fallen man, there are ever warring against this 
law of his perfection temptations to falsehood, cun- 
ning, shabbiness, meanness, fear, self-pleasing; and 
when these have done their work, to hatred, malice, 
cruelty, and malignity; and every acting of these 
evils, permitted by us in ourselves, is a further 
drawing of the will aside from the pattern will, a 
hardening of the character in‘ opposition to the cha- 
racter of God, a deeper sinking of the soul from the 
only possible law of its own perfectness. 

So that next, here is a broad light thrown upon 
what our present life is: for it is for us the time, 
and the only time, for settling this vast question 
of what we shall be for ever. For as sin is this 
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necessary evil; the sinner becomes, when its work 
is perfected within him, the living embodiment of 
this necessary evil. He, too, is a discord in God’s 
creation: he suffers not under the requirements of 
some arbitrary decree, which may be recalled by the 
power which enacted it, but by the very necessity 
of his own nature: his will has hardened itself to 
choose and delight in that which God refuses and 
abhors. Hither, then, he must be unmade, or God 
must cease to be good, before they can again be 
brought together. This, or its opposite, is that work 
which is daily going on within us; this, or its op- 
posite, is the fruit of passing temptations to vanity, 
and worldliness, and fleshly licence, and anger, and 
hatred, either yielded to through our own weakness, 
or resisted in the strength of God’s most Holy Spirit. 

And once more: what light does this truth, rightly 
apprehended, throw upon what redemption, and our 
share in the kingdom of Christ’s grace, are indeed 
for us! For these are to have assured to us, in this 
fearful struggle, the sufficient aids of God’s most 
Holy Spirit to help us in the strife. It is in union 
with Christ the true Man, it is in the daily renewal 
of our will and our affections, by the grace of God 
working with us as reasonable beings, not over- 
powering us as mere machines, that we may surely 
seek and find the true reconstruction of our shat- 
tered and disarranged nature. Oh, blessing infinite! 
to those who feel their need, and groan under their 
weakness. Oh, true and greatest reality to every 
burdened sinner, that Christ the Lord overcame sin 
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for him,—and will, by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
overcome it in him,—if in prayer, and communion, 
and daily struggles with the evil around, and still 
more within himself, he seeks for his full deliverance ! 
So it is that in the sight of this great truth, all 
the realities around us and within us, visibly arrange 
themselves in their true relations and proportions. 
Here we can see what is indeed that all-import- 
ant now, which is ever passing from us with so un- 
observed a lapse: it is a moment’s standing-point, 
amidst the eternal floods around us, given us to 
prepare for being borne upon them into the Pre- 
sence of the Lord. Here we can see something of 
that endless “‘to come,’? which is before each one 
of us. We can conceive how joys beyond our pre- 
sent comprehension may be in store for him from 
whose purified nature sin has ‘been expelled, and 
who with a will once more in harmony with his 
Creator’s, shall be re-admitted amongst the ranks 
of rejoicing spirits, into the manifested presence of 
the All-loving and Almighty. We can see some- 
thing of the blackness of that darkness, something 
of the horrors of that pit, in which ever-new and 
ever-overmastered rebellion gnashes in the hopeless 
agony of eternal despair. For it is into this that 
the creature who is finally impenitent, and so who 
has fallen irretrievably from that one true idea of 
his being wherein alone his happiness consists, of 
necessity casts himself down. , 
Oh, awful sight of unequalled horror, when he 
who was created by the loving will of goodness 
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infinite, with reason, and conscience, and faculties 
capable of knowing and of loving the All-blessed, and 
of enjoying perfect and perpetual felicity in doing 
of his own choice that perfect will, has so defiled 
and darkened that mighty gift of a reasonable soul, 
that all its choices are against the possibilities of 
its own perfection! When he sees the good which he 
can no longer choose, as the only law of right and 
power and Dlessedness, and yet, as to him, for ever 
hateful, and so eternally consuming! When, more- 
over, he sees in perfect retrospect, that this his doom 
of endless misery was self-chosen, self-inflicted, self- 
formed in his own spirit; for that for the emptiest 
gauds and the most tinsel baits he did consciously 
cast away in his time of trial, all those mighty 
powers of God’s great grace, which, unless he had 
rejected them, would have renewed him to salvation ! 

Here, lastly, we may see what is the greatness 
of redemption ; for we may gain some feeble insight 
into the measures of that unutterable loss, the loss 
of souls made capable of loving God; and in the 
sight of this, we may see something of that infinite 
goodness of the eternal Father which planned our 
restoration ; of the compassion and love past finding 
out, which led the eternal Son to stoop to bear our 
nature, that He might pay our debt, and impart 
Himself to us for our healing; of that love where- 
with the eternal Spirit now broods over us, and 
will renew to holiness every soul which truly yields 
itself to His gracious working ! 


SERMON XIV.’ 


The Welations of Disease to Man, 





REVELATION xxi. 4. 


** AnD GoD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS FROM THEIR EYES; 
AND THERE SHALL BE NO MORE DEATH, NEITHER SORROW, 
NOR CRYING, NEITHER SHALL THERE BE ANY MORE PAIN: 
FOR THE FORMER THINGS ARE PASSED AWAY.” 


lames special object, my brethren, which has brought 
us together, suggests to us as a matter for our 
consideration to-day, those appointments of God’s 
providence, which before we have advanced far in 
life most of us know sadly, in our own personal ex- 
perience,—pain, sickness, and disease. 

The glorious revelation of Messiah’s future king- 
dom, which was opened. to the eyes of the beloved 
disciple, shews the final passing away of these now 
universal evils. There shall be a state for all 
Christ’s perfected, in which there shall no more 
be either pain, or sorrow, or crying; from which 
death itself, that capital plague-sore into which all 
these lesser evils run up, shall be for ever banished. 
This is what is before us; there shall hereafter be no 
relation between these evils and Messiah’s kingdom ; 
and this may suggest to us, as an enquiry which 
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will lead us on to some useful practical lessons, 
what is the present relation between sickness and 
that kingdom of grace in which we are already 
placed ? 

Now, to enter into this, let us first see what 
sickness is. We often speak of it as if it had 
some positive existence,—was one of God’s crea- 
tures. But this is really incorrect. Sickness is 
a negative state; it is merely the deprivation of 
health; it is, that is to say, an imperfection; and 
as such, though permitted by God, it cannot be 
said to be anything created by God. All His 
works we know in themselves were, when they 
left His hand, perfect in their kind; He looked 
upon the man whom He had made, and like His 
other works, he, too, was very good: was complete 
both in body and mind. Life in its perfectness ex- 
isted in his body; bounding, without clog or taint, 
throughout his wonderfully-constructed frame. Such 
a being might, by the condition of his nature, suffer 
from any external violence, which should derange 
the complicated machine through which life acted 
within him, but could not know internal self-ori- 
ginating disease. The first Adam, as he left the 
hand of God, must, to fulfil the conditions of per- 
fection under which he was created, have been 
free from such a possibility. But he began his 
life under a law of obedience, and to the violation 
of that law was appended a strange, unknown, and 
terrible penalty : in the day that he sinned he should 
surely die. What was that awful sentence? what 
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could this rejoicing being, exulting in a perfect 
life, what could he know of death? As he then 
was, probably nothing; even in imagination. But 
alas! he soon knew it all too perfectly; for he 
sinned, and incurred the penalty; he ate, and died. 
On that very day he died; death seized upon him, 
it began its work: from that day he was dying. 
The process might be longer or shorter before it 
reached completion, but it had actually begun. 
Disease, which is death’s first acting, and lesser 
instance, had, as a possible condition of his being, 
laid hold of him. He was in body now imperfect ; 
under a new capacity of pain and sorrow, with an 
inevitable certainty of being at length worn out by 
that which he had brought within himself. 

Here, then, is the first relation of disease to God’s 
reasonable creation. It was an imperfection ; a rob- 
bing a perfect creature of its perfectness. It was 
the stamp of sin upon his body; the shadow cast by 
the clogged and tainted spirit within him on the 
material framework with which that spirit is so in- 
timately united. 

And now follow the enquiry one step further, and 
see what was the relation of this new condition of 
imperfection to that great dispensation of God,—the 
law of Moses. That whole system was based on 
the fact of the adoption of the children of Abraham 
to live in covenant with God under a law of obe- 
dience, the observance of which was to be followed 
by immediate and visible blessings; the breach of 
which was to be visited by immediate and visible 
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punishment. Under such a dispensation, we might 
expect to find the original penalty of disease, or 
bodily imperfection, holding an important place in 
the system of immediate and visible penalties, by 
which the law was enforced. And such is the fact ; 
on the one hand, we find the promise, “‘ If thou shalt 
do all that I speak, ... I will take away sickness 
from the midst of thee’;” and again, “If thou wilt 
diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, 
and wilt do that which is right in His sight, and 
wilt give ear to His commandments, and keep all 
his statutes, I will put none of these diseases upon 
thee, which I have brought upon the Egyptians: for 
I am the Lord that healeth thee*.”’ On the other 
hand, we find the threatening, “If thou wilt not 
observe to do all the words of this law, ... then 
the Lord will make thy plagues wonderful, and the 
plagues of thy seed, even great plagues, and of 
long continuance, and sore sickness, and of long 
continuance. Moreover He will bring upon thee 
all the diseases of Egypt, which thou wast afraid 
of; and they shall cleave unto thee. Also every 
sickness, and every plague, which is not written 
in the book of this law, them will the Lord bring 
upon thee, until thou be destroyed *.” 

This is- further most forcibly illustrated in the 
whole history of that singular and fearful disease, 
leprosy. Its sudden infliction, as on Miriam, Gehazi, 
and Uzziah, as the direct and visible punishment of 
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transgression ; its loathsome and uncurable character ; 
the exclusion from all the religious and social rites 
of Israel which it entailed on the sufferer, for whose 
cure, or safety, or comfort, no provision was made 
in any part of that law, which was at once so mi- 
nute and so merciful; the whole treatment of those 
afflicted with this sickness, mark it as the visible 
brand or stamp on the body of the sin of the un- 
seen soul; and so they imprint more or less of this 
character on all bodily diseases, of which the leprosy 
was, as it were, the typical instance. 

And now, to go one step further, let us see the 
relation of sickness to the kingdom of grace. Amidst 
men thus groaning under a law which exacted an 
obedience they could no longer render, stood up, 
in their own nature, the Lord Christ as their Re- 
deemer and Deliverer. He came to fulfil that law 
for them ; to bear, as very man, the burden and 
penalty of its breach; and by joining them to Him- 
self, the perfect man, and by imparting Himself, 
the perfect man, to them, to heal the imperfection 
of their nature in themselves. 

What, then, first, would be the relation of that 
body which He took in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin, to sickness and disease? Clearly, it must 
be unreached, untainted by them; for they are the 
imperfection of the natural body; and He had no 
imperfection, —He was the true Man. External 
violence might work its work on Him, because it 
was the condition of the nature He had assumed 
to be, even when perfect, assailable by it; but in- 
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ternal and self-originating imperfection could not 
be in Him. 

This then, first, would be the relation of His 
body to disease; and accordingly we find no hint 
or trace of its assailing Him. But, further, as dis- 
ease was imperfection inwardly, sin’s evil shadow 
cast visibly forth on the visible body, we should 
expect to find Him, inasmuch as He was the re- 
storer to man of the perfection he had lost, the 
healer of disease. And such we know that we do 
find Him, evermore “healing all manner of sick- 
ness and disease amongst the people;’’ and these 
works, we are repeatedly told in the Gospels, He 
wrought, not as God to shew His divine power, but 
as the Son of man, as manifesting, in and by them, 
that, as the new head of the fallen race, He was 
the true healer, because the true man. And, as if 
to make this lesson the more manifest, He even 
reveals, in some measure, the law of these works 
of mercy. They sprung manifestly from Himself; 
nay, further still, they seem to emanate from His 
body, ‘‘virtue goes out of Him;” one touches but 
the hem of His garment, and she is made whole: 
by His hand the leper is cleansed; by His finger 
the deaf ear is opened; by a mode which, in like 
manner, associated the cure with virtue from His 
body, the eyes of the blind are opened. All around 
Him there proceeds from Him a healing virtue ; 
He is man’s healer. 

So much for His personal works of healing, whilst 
His earthly ministry continued. But in time that 
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is brought to its close. The body which could not 
know internal and self-deserved sickness, is wounded 
by external violence, and to bear all our penalty 
He bows it, even to that death which was the 
natural consequence of that to which He had yielded 
Himself. 

But before He leaves His disciples He speaks to 
them of ways beyond their discerning, by which they 
who believed on Him should still spiritually, yet 
really, be made partaker$ of His Body and of His 
Blood. And what is well worth noticing here, with 
the abuse of this high privilege is directly connected 
the spread of bodily diseases, reaching even to death 
itself, amongst His people;—a single instance this, 
under the new dispensation, of disease being spoken 
of as a directly penal visitation upon individual 
transgressors; ‘‘for this cause,’ for an irreverend 
abuse of that which was spiritually to unite them 
to that Body of His which was the seed of life,— 
‘for this cause many are weak and sickly amongst 
you, and many sleep.” 

But whilst disease, save in this one instance, is 
no more spoken of as following on the separate sins 
of individual Christians, He does distinctly speak 
of the work of healing as that which should con- 
tinue in His Church. He leaves to it, as a part 
of its Pentecostal inheritance, the ‘Gifts of Heal- 
ing.” At first, this work of mercy is performed 
immediately and manifestly by His chosen ministers ; 
their ministry was to be seen manifestly to be the 
lengthening out of His. The Apostles, therefore, 
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were to do, in the might of His unseen ‘but real: 
presence, what He had done Himself. Their word, 
their touch, their prayer, was to work the like 
work of healing on men’s bodies which He had 
wrought when visibly present ; in order to shew 
to all men that, though removed from sight, He 
did still convey Himself as the healer to one and 
to another. Here, then, was the relation established 
between sicknesses and His new kingdom of grace ; 
they were imperfections in process of removal from 
His people, in virtue of their union to Him. Nor 
was this work of restoration ever to cease till He 
came again. 

The withdrawal of directly miraculous powers from 
His Church did not remove these gifts from it, but 
only varied the mode of their reception. All His 
dealings, indeed, were marked by this law, that 
what at first was wrought by a visibly sapernatural 
power, should, when the channel of His gracious 
working had once been clearly manifested, be 
wrought secretly and invisibly. The noise as of 
a mighty rushing wind was heard but once, but the 
gifts of Pentecost were to be daily renewed; the 
cloven tongues as of fire were seen but once, but 
the sanctified powers of language were evermore to 
testify of Him, even to the ends of the earth. And 
the gifts of healing, which were to be withdrawn 
in their manifestly and directly supernatural aspect, 
were still, though under new modifications, to re- 
main with His Church. The extraordinary dispen- 
sation of the Spirit was to pass into the ordinary, 
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the manifest working of His mighty power and 
presence into a work just as real, though less pal- 
pable, in the daily regeneration and renewal of men, 
through the Church in which He dwelt. To dis- 
cover whether this has in fact been fulfilled amongst 
us, we have but to ask; first, whether there are 
amongst us these gifts of healing; and secondly, 
whether their connection with the Church of Christ 
bears witness of their origin. For the first, it may 
suffice to compare the state either of medicine or 
surgery amongst us, with what it is, or ever was, 
in any heathen land, to prove at once indisputably 
that we have the gifts of healing; and to what 
source can we trace them up? Certainly not to 
any merely natural progress of our species. Such 
_ natural progress would rather lead to the wearing 
out of the human constitution, as the imperfections 
of our nature repeated and increased themselves by 
hereditary transmission; and to the certain multi- 
plication of new forms of sickness, as they met, in 
the accidents of the external world, with new cir- 
cumstances to stimulate their production and to ag- 
gravate their evil. To what, then, may we trace 
these gifts? To moral and religious causes most in- 
disputably ; that is, to the working of God’s Spirit 
through the Church in man’s regeneration. For 
they clearly rise from the action of such causes as 
these. First, from that increased value for human 
life, which is the direct fruit of a knowledge of 
its redeemed character; next, from a new honour 
for that human body, which was taken in the 
Virgin’s womb by the Incarnate Son, which is dwelt 
M 2 | 
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in by the Spirit of the Lord, and which shall be 
raised by the power of God from corruption into 
endless life. 

Then, further,’ these powers of healing may be 
traced up to that new tenderness towards human 
suffering, which has been everywhere the direct fruit 
of that true brotherhood of every man in Christ, 
which He has given back to His redeemed. What 
can more distinctly prove the closeness of this con- 
nection, than the existence of infirmaries and hos- 
pitals. Amongst heathen men to this day, after a 
few efforts to obtain a cure, the sick, as troublesome 
burdens on the whole, are sometimes abandoned 
and sometimes slain. And in one form or another, 
such a fellowship with Cain, was evermore displayed 
throughout the heathen world. Where through all 
its extent, where in its most polished cities, where 
amidst its luxuries, its refinements, or its art, was 
there one refuge for the sick .as such? Nay, even 
the Mosaic dispensation gave birth, as we have noticed, 
to no such institution. There were cities of refuge 
for the chance slayer of his fellow, but there was 
no shelter for the sad company of lepers. But where- 
ever the Church of Christ has come, her new spiritual 
instinct,—that is, the working of the Spirit of the 
Lord in her regenerate life, and the copying of her 
Master’s Cross,—has at once provided such asylumis. 
Every form of human suffering has its special hos- ~ 
pital; gifts of money, and the richer gifts of personal 
service, freely establish. and maintain these shelters 
for the miseries of man. 

And then, once more, knowledge of the laws of 
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nature, which with us has raised surgery and medi- 
cine, from being a mystery of the conjurer, to the 
severity of the noblest science, is itself a consequence 
of the same cause. It is Christianity which, by its 
declaration of the Trinity in Unity,—of the fall, its 
fruits, and its reversal,—has given to redeemed man 
a standing-place from which to scrutinize and in- 
terrogate the mysteries of nature. It is this which 
has taught him at once, humbly and boldly, as a 
learner from her meanest facts, and yet in the majesty 
of his redeemed nature, as a king over a vassal, to 
question all her secrets, and read in all her marvels 
_the rule by which His reconciled Father has ordered 
the material universe. 

Here, then, is the true relation between these 
evils and the kingdom of God’s grace. They are 
no more, as of old, merely penal inflictions. They 
are a part of that first great penalty of death, which 
was incurred for all his race by the first Adam, and 
from which the second Adam has redeemed, and by 
the imparting of Himself is day by day delivering 
them. And from this view of their relation, we may 
draw two or three important practical conclusions. 

And first, Here is an answer to that natural im- 
patience, under which, alas, not a few have fallen, 
who, because they see not all the Church’s work 
accomplished, have come to doubt of her existence 
‘around them. For, they have reasoned, hers is the 
gift of unity, or of dogmatic truth, or of inward 
holiness; and we see multiform separation, uncertain 
or divided sentences, and abounding evil; where, 
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then, has our lot fallen? and so in their impatient 
murmuring, they have left their appointed place 
within the camp of God, to find a better portion 
for themselves. 

Now the spiritual difficulty which has made their 
unstable feet to stumble, is exactly that which, in 
another subject-matter, the continuance of physical 
suffering and disease within the Chureh of Christ 
illustrates and explains. For this is part of that 
penalty which He suffered alone for us, who “ Himself 
took our sicknesses, and bare our infirmities :” from 
this He, in bodily presence, at once set free every suf- 
ferer who came before Him, From this those who 
followed closest to Him, wrought for suffering hu- 
manity manifold and instant deliverances, Yet are 
these painful infirmities still manifestly within and 
around us: and though a careful scrutiny shews us 
that His Chureh still has power against them, and 
is carrying on daily the work ef removing them, 
yet might an impatient spirit find, in the partial cha- 
racter of her triumphs, as probable reason to con- 
clude, that she had throughout the world wholly 
lost her gifts of healing, as that she had lest her 
unity, or power of setting forth dogmatic trath. 

Here, then, let us learn patience in all God's deal- 
ing with us, whether as a Chureh in which He is 
working, or as separate souls under the process of 
renewal. What, indeed, do we more need to learn? 
For impatience thwarts His blessed work, and yet 
how hard is it to be always patient in that lone course 
of lowly discipline, by which He works out our re. 
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newal, How often in their course do we cross those 
gracious purposes, which yet, in all who break not 
from Him, He will at last mercifully perfect. 

And again ; surely this which, alas! we are so slow 
to learn, is taught us here, as by all His works of 
mercy, wheresoever we pursue them to their fountain- 
head, that He Himself, our Lord and Saviour, is 
our one only deliverer, and that in cleaving close 
to Him, there is deliverance for us. For where He 
is in manifested presence, thence, and thence for 
ever, shall be banished, for every one of His faith- 
ful ones, all these haunting forms of pain and sick- 
ness. These even now, as He reveals Himself, are 
abated in their power; and so these, which at His 
coming again He shall sweep away for ever, are even 
now changed by His presence from curses into bless- 
ings. For those who cleave to Him, ‘ the evil dis- 
eases of Egypt” turn into opportunities of service 
and instruments of mercy. Through the power of 
His grace, they who are ‘‘made a spectacle to angels 
and to men,” glorify Him in the sharpest agony 
or most prolonged and weary faintness of bodily 
disease. Through these, He teaches the soul which 
He is fashioning, secrets of His love, which it could 
by no other process be made to apprehend. Here, 
then, as everywhere, we find Him man’s only healer, 
and may learn to cling more closely to Him as our 
only stay. 

And, once more, here we may learn the duty and 
the blessing of ourselves abounding in these works 
of mercy towards the suffering and the sick. For in 
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ministering to them, we copy and we carry out His 
work. If such institutions as this for which we 
plead to-day, are indeed, as we have seen, the direct 
fruit of Christ’s faith, the coming forth of the Church’s 
powers of healing; we, if we refuse to join in them, 
act as those would have done, who, possessing the 
Church’s early powers of miraculous cure, should 
through sloth, or the love of ease, or any other form 
of selfishness, have refused to exert them for some 
agonized suppliant. How hateful in His sight must 
be such a temper. Here, then, to-day, in the full 
view of this His special work of mercy, let us seek 
for some deliverance from it. Let us strive to see 
the physical sufferings which still stir humanity 
as lingering remnants of man’s earliest curse, which 
the spreading of Messiah’s kingdom is changing into 
blessings ; and having sought and found His deepest 
healing for ourselves, let us seek, by a self-denying 
service for the sufferers around us, to carry out His 
merciful intentions, and become the sharers in His 
works of mercy, and the channels of His blessing 
to redeemed man. 


SERMON XV. * 
Goov out of HHil.: 





REVELATION xiv. 3. 


' “AND THEY SUNG AS IT WERE A NEW SONG BEFORE THE 
THRONE, AND BEFORE THE FOUR BEASTS, AND THE ELDERS: 
AND NO MAN COULD LEARN THAT SONG BUT THE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY AND FOUR THOUSAND, WHICH WERE REDEEMED 
FROM THE EARTH.” 


[10 say that it is the special attribute of God to 

bring good out of evil, is to utter what every 
one of us would recognise at once as a truism or 
admitted commonplace. And yet it may be doubt- 
ful whether many of us have’ thought why this 
was true, or of what its truth was an evidence, or 
what followed from it. Yet these considerations 
involve other truths, full of practical instruction for 
us, of the highest order; and it is, therefore, to 
them in themselves, and in their bearing on that 
great subject of man’s redemption through the Cross 
of Christ, which is our special object of contempla- 
tion to-day, that I would desire to call for awhile 
your attention this morning. 

Now, then, first, Why is it true that it is the 
attribute of God to bring good out of evil? Mani- 
festly, because He, and He only, is truly All-good 
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and Almighty; because, that is, the evil cannot 
in any sense touch Him; and because He can over- 
rule it as He sees, who sees all things, to be really 
best: and next, observe what this implies. 

It implies that, though evil is not and cannot 
be a positive creation’ of the Almighty and All- 
good God; though in one sense, therefore, speaking 
as men, we may say that it is an interruption of 
His plan, and an interference with His designs; 
yet, on the other hand, it does exist by His per- 
mission. It is not a necessity; when we say that He 
is Almighty, we mean simply that He is a law- unto 
Himself; that nothing without Himself is in any 
sense a law to Him; that His perfection is the only 
law of His Being; that He could, therefore, so far 
ay any external necessity goes, have caused that 
there should have been no evil, or that evil, having 
been brought in, should absolutely cease to be; that 
its existence, therefore, is only necessary, because 
the perfection of His own attributes required that 
its existence should be permitted; that in calling 
a creaturely existence into being, it was in His sight, 
who sees all His works from the beginning, truly 
and absolutely the best, that the creaturely being 
He caused to exist should be capable of evil as 
well as of good; and that, therefore, though He did 
not create this evil which has come into the world, 
yet that, in the highest sense of the words, it does 
not exist against His will; but is permitted by Him, 
because His wisdom and His love required for their 
perfect exercise, and therefore for the highest hap- 
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piness of the creatures He called into being, that 
such a possibility should be allowed in His universe 
in relation to them. 

Thus, therefore, we see that i having a per- 
mitted existence in this world, being allowed by 
Him to be, in order that through it His higher 
purposes of love may be worked out; it will follow 
of necessary consequence that it must be, under 
His hand, in a perpetual progress of yielding good; 
of being, so to say, over-ruled; so that, its nine 
instead of leading to greater evil, becomes an instru- 
ment for producing greater good. And the prac- 
tical conclusions which this view yields to us are 
of the greatest moment. For as, with our limited 
field of observation, we can see but very little of 
God’s plans; as we are, therefore, perfectly incom- 
petent to take that wide and comprehensive view 
of what is passing before us, which would enable 
us to see that evil is upon the whole producing 
good; and as we are, from the nature of the case, 
continually compelled to meet the evil, to be tor- 
mented by it in ourselves, and in all around us; 
we must be exposed, with regard to it, to deadly 
temptations of most various kinds. We must, for 
instance, be sometimes tempted to distrust the power 
or goodness of the Creator and Governor of a 
world in which, so far as we can see, evil has 
so often the mastery and seeming rule; we must 
be tempted to yield to it in ourselves, as a ne- 
cessary and irresistible power; we must, again, be 
tempted sometimes to seek to use it for good; to 
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try to do evil that good may come; to tell pious 
lies for God, or seek to secure what we are con- 
fident are His purposes, by doing a little evil. In 
some shape, and at some time or other, every mind 
of any energy is, and must be, tempted by some or 
other of these evil thoughts; and the sole sufficient 
answer to them is to be found in the considerations 
which have just been before us; namely, that there 
is, even for us, sufficient reason to believe that 
this permitted evil is absolutely under God’s hand, 
and is, under the present working of that hand, 
really yielding greater good than could otherwise 
be possible; so that neither need we be scared by 
its face of horror into one single doubt of God’s 
goodness and power, nor be seduced into endeavour- 
ing ourselves to give way to it, in order to work 
out His ends; as though He were not wise and 
powerful enough always to work out from it, in 
His own way, those higher, and often to us, in- 
scrutable purposes of His love and wisdom, which 
could in no other way be secured. 

If, then, these great results, which lhe so much 
at the root of a religious, trusting, filial, and holy 
_ temper towards God, are what naturally follow from 

our sceing clearly that it is God’s special attribute 
to bring good out of evil; it must, under the blessed 
influence of His grace, tend to breed these tempers 
in us, if we are able in any great department of His 
revealed purposes and work, to trace manifestly out 
the active presence of this His peculiar attribute. 

Now this we may, I think, humbly attempt to 
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do, as to the scheme of man’s redemption which is 
revealed to us in His holy Word, and specially in 
that. crowning act of it which we this day contem- 
plate; and it is, therefore, to this that I would now 
seek, for a little while longer, to draw your thoughts. 

Take, then, the first entrance of evil into this 
world, as we find it recorded in Holy Scripture. 
The love of God had breathed forth its creative 
influence, by calling man into being. Our first 
parents, and all creation around them, as they and 
it came from the hand of God, were very good. 
Evil was not in them; and its faintest shadow had 
not yet fallen on the world which was fitted for 
their habitation. Through the fraud and malice of 
the devil they fell into evil, and joined willingly the 
side of that earlier transgressor. How awful and 
horrible a transition, when, ‘by the transgression 
of one, sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin:” language fails utterly, and imagination faints, 
in the attempt to conceive or to express the great- 
ness of that fall, and the utter misery which fol- 
lowed on it. And yet, even in this, we may dis- 
tinctly trace the hand of God bringing good out of 
evil. For a very little reflection will shew that, 
even for the fallen race themselves, redemption, 
which is God’s act for the redress of this evil, does 
far more than merely undo it; it raises them to 
a state far above that to which they belonged in 
their original freedom from evil; whilst in doing 
this, it magnifies and exalts before all the hosts 
and hierarchies of intelligent creatures, before whom 
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the spectacle is exhibited, and to whom it is given 
to scan the ways of God, the wisdom and love of the 
Lord of all. For, first, we cannot doubt that man 
by original creation was placed, in the scale of ex- 
istence, below the rank of those exalted beings who 
now surround the throne of God. The various de- 
scriptions of Holy Writ which paint the surpassing 
might of ‘‘those angels which excel in strength,”— 
the hints there given to us of the dazzling bright- 
ness of their pure forms and unspotted nature,—all 
these would tend to raise in us the conviction, that 
' the rank in God’s world of those elder-born sons 
of light was, by right of creation, higher than that 
~ in which man was placed. And the direct words 
of Scripture seem to teach us the same lesson; for 
there it is expressly written, ‘‘Thou madest him 
lower than the angels, to crown him with glory 
and worship.” Here all the truth seems to be set 
before us,—the original inferiority, and the sub- 
sequent exaltation of our race. For redemption has 
brought us to a place to which, by birthright, we 
could not have soared. 

This ‘‘ crowning with glory and worship” of the 
inferior race, is God’s redress in redemption of the 
injury which sin had wrought. The crowning, in- 
deed, with glory and worship undoubtedly belongs, 
in the first and most immediate sense of the words, 
to the Lord our head; but the declaration cannot 
be limited to Him. For the first part of the clause 
must apply no¢ to Him personally,—for He, the King 
of angels, never was below them,—but to that Man- 
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hood which, in order to work out our redemption, 
He assumed; and as the two clauses of the decla- 
ration are plainly correlative, that nature, which in 
the first clause is declared to be lower, in the second 
is declared to be exalted higher than the angels. 
And this exaltation first in the person of our Lord, 
who is as man at God’s right hand, King of kings, 
and Lord of lords, is, for His sake, and in virtue 
of their mystical union with Him, imparted in its 
measure unto all His. saints glorified. And so in 
the Book of the Revelation, when the curtain is 
drawn up, and the marvellous glories of the world 
to come are opened to our gaze, we see that, in 
virtue of their union with Him, the saints of Christ 
are admitted into the closest neighbourhood to the 
Lord of all, and occupy the innermost circle amongst 
the ranks of those exalted shining ones. Oh, sur- 
passing loving-kindness of the Lord our Redeemer! 
Oh, wonderful working of the Cross of Calvary! 
Oh, marvellous exaltation of our feeble race! truly 
herein are fulfilled the Psalmist’s words, ‘‘ He raiseth 
up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth the needy 
out of the dunghill; that He may set him with 
princes, even with the princes of His people ».” 

Yet vast as is this exaltation of our nature, no 
less than this can be gathered from the express 
words of this Book of the Revelation. For, first, 
in the vision of the heavenly host recorded in its 
fifth chapter, the Apostle who had seen “the Lamb — 
as it had been slain, standing in the midst of the 
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throne,” first heard the song of the redeemed, and 
then the exulting chorus which took up its notes 
of praise, and filled, with its burst of thankfulness, 
all the courts of heaven: and here he especially 
records that nearest to the throne and to the Lamb 
were the redeemed sons of men, for he “heard the 
voice of many angels round about the throne, and 
the living creatures, and the elders; and the num- 
ber of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands.” And, if possible, 
yet more distinct are the declarations of the four- 
teenth chapter’. For there, first, he sees, standing 
with the Lamb, the redeemed from amongst men; 
and then he hears them sing a new song, which 
none could learn but they which were redeemed 
from among men. ‘There were praises, that is to 
say, in heaven, which nothing but redeeming love 
could awake; a place for the once fallen, but now 
exalted race, even above the angels of heaven, won 
for them by that offering on the Cross of Christ 
which we to-day are contemplating. 

Here, then, we have, in this signal instance, 
traced out this great conclusion,—that even with 
our limited capacities, we can see that God does 
over-rule the presence of that evil, the entrance 
of which into His world He has suffered, for the 
higher happiness of His faithful creatures, as well 
as for His own glory. 

And most directly practical as to our own temp- 
tations should be the clear comprehension of this 
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truth. For, first, herein, more than anywhere be- 
side, is the love of God to us, the creatures of 
His hand, brought most closely home to us. Surely, 
to have created us for happiness is, so to speak, 
‘a small proof of His great love, when set by the 
side of His raising us by redemption from the self- 
chosen degradation of our race to yet higher ca- 
pacities of service. How long-suffering, how com- 
passionate, how incomprehensible, is this working 
of His love; and when we see by what a sacrifice 
it was effected; when we stand, as we do to- 
day, beneath the Cross of Calvary; when we see 
the co-eternal Son stooping to bear our nature, 
and in a death of agony to offer it for us, in His 
own Person, as the atonement for our sin, surely 
we, too, as we dwell upon it, shall have our cold 
hearts kindled into some flame ‘of gratitude, and 
cry out with the inspired Apostle, ‘“O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past finding out*!” 

Nor should this be a merely speculative admira- 
tion of the love of God. In this faith is to be 
our strength against the evil within us, and around 
us. First against that closest evil, the evil within 
ourselves. For what else can so help us in our 
strife against it, as this clear perception of God’s 
love to us even as we are, and of His present 
active working with every faithful one to turn that 
evil into good. For this is what we specially need 

2 Rom. xi. 33. 
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to aid us in our strife. Even if we never allow 
ourselves to speculate about its presence, we are 
puzzled by it in practice. There are times in the 
life of every man when the evil seems so to over- 
power him, to be so much a part of him, and the 
master-part, that he is sorely tempted to give up 
the strife. Selfishness, passion, vanity, untruth- 
fulness, desires, suspicions, grasping, peevishness, 
self-conceit, they, or some of them, press so hard 
on him, that it seems as if he must yield. In those 
hours of sore temptation he has a secret feeling 
that every one does yield, that this world is given 
up to evil, that all are soiled, that somehow or 
other, by some purgatorial - process, by passing 
through some set of feelings, or the like, he may 
hereafter be purified, but that he must bear con- 
tamination here. O breath of the Evil one, para- 
lysing the soul! O just foretaste of despair and 
destruction ! 

But here is a strength against it which no fees 
of temptation can beat down. We need to believe 
that God has not left this world, or us in it, to the 
Evil one; that evermore, even now, He is bringing 
good out of evil, and so, in His own way, accom- 
plishes for all who trust in Him, His purposes of 
love. And this applies to every part of our life here, 
not only to what we call our sorrows and griefs, 
which are made most directly, to every one who 
yields, God’s blessed instruments, but beyond these, 
even to our temptations and our faults, We may 
look to Calvary, and see the exceeding love of Christ 
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to us sinners; we may remember that each one of 
us passes singly under His eye; that the griefs, 
temptations, anxieties, of each one are seen and 
measured out by Him; we may look to Him as 
a Person, a loving, faithful Saviour, and dare to say, 
as His people said, ‘‘God is on my side, I will not 
fear. ‘The Cross of Christ has shewn me that He is 
even here turning my shame into glory, my tempta- 
tions into victory. Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? I am even now passing, under His 
eye, through the appointed processes of my redemp- 
tion; and this is His blessed assurance, that He will 
evermore bring good out of evil for every one who 
trusts in Him, in His own way and time; I will 
trust then, sprinkled thus with His blood, and not 
be afraid. My very corruptions shall drive me to 
Him; my leprosy shall force me’into His presence, 
and make me seek His touch; my blindness shall 
make me cry aloud, though all men chide, ‘Thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me;’ my strong 
temptations shall bind me to Him. Others who 
have no such struggle may leave Him for awhile, 
but I must cleave ever to Him, or I shall perish 
utterly. This is the lesson of His Cross, and of 
His love. In the world and in myself the evil 
triumphs, but the power of that love triumphs over 
it even in me. Satan triumphed when he saw the 
Lord of glory nailed to the tree of shame, yet in 
that seeming triumph was his chiefest overthrow; 
and if his malice and his sharp temptations bind 
N 2 
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me to that Cross, in me, too, shall my uttermost 
weakness be my chiefest strength.” 

Nor should we stop here. To encourage our 
weakness, God has set before us the glories of the 
future as well as the shame of the present. Here, 
hardly, and on our knees weeping often, and with 
many failures, we creep onwards towards His Cross ; 
but for every faithful man, when that Cross has 
done all its work for him, the time shall come, not 
for creeping heavenward on weary knees, groaning 
for inward corruption, and buffeted by devils, but 
for casting crowns before the throne, and before the 
Lamb, for serving the Lord of all in such mighty 
ministries of resisting evil as His love and wisdom 
shall allot to our enlarged and perfected capacities. 
Let us seek, brethren, how to live as those whose 
lives here are passing them on to this exceeding 
weight of glory. And these same thoughts should be 
our strength against the disheartening sight of the 
evil around us. And how disheartening is it; whose 
spirit does not too often faint at the thought of the 
variety, and amount, and hopelessness of the misery 
and sin around us? Who is not, at times at least, 
utterly pressed down above all by its presence where 
we might least look for it, by the divisions of 
the best, by the falls and errors of the holiest. 
How needful is it for our own steadfastness, at such 
times, to keep our eyes fixed upon the Cross of 
Christ, and there to see that God ¢s bringing good 
out of evil, and that we may work on peacefully, leay- 
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ing all the issue to Him. How needful is it, when 
Satan whispers to us that it is useless to seek to 
recover, it may be at great cost, one or two from 
the hopeless multitudes of the fallen, that we look 
to His pierced hands, which could have made new 
worlds, and peopled them with countless myriads, 
but which He gave instead to the tearing of the 
nails, to redeem His own elect. 

This, my brethren, is the world in which He has 
placed you, this is your lesson for living in it. Put 
it in practice as to these schools to-day; out of the 
countless abject children of this great city, it is 
your work to save these; to learn to-day the lesson 
taught you by your Master’s Cross, and to carry 
out in them the copy of His work for you. 


SERMON XVI.* 
The Relation of Man to the Natural Worlv. 


es ee 
PSALM exi. 2. 


“THE WORKS OF THE LORD ARE GREAT: SOUGHT OUT 
OF ALL THEM THAT HAVE PLEASURE THEREIN.” 

HE relation of redeemed man to the wonderful 

works of God in Creation, amongst which he 
finds himself here placed, is a subject well worthy 
of our consideration; and it is to this that the 
Founder of this Lecture seems to have intended to 
call year by year our thoughts. This Lecture is his 
monument: and in it we may read much of his 
character. His daily occupation led him to be con- 
versant with those powers of vegetable life, which 
man may do so much to foster, and direct, and 
stimulate, but which it is beyond the power of all 
men’s united force to cause, in their very lowest 
acting, to begin to be. On these manifestly he gazed 
day by day with intelligent observance, mused with 
a faithful spirit, and desiring to hand on to others 
the tradition of his own belief, he provided for 
the annual delivery of this Lecture; and in the 
special mention, made in his bequest, of these types 
of the mighty resurrection, which the annual pro- 
cesses of Spring renewed before his eyes, there is 
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a touching indication of the strictly practical cha- 
racter of his own religion. We see brought before 
us the pious gardener, who read the higher mysteries 
of grace in Nature’s parables; and as he marked 
the gradual restoration of the living plant from the 
earth, in which, as its tomb, the buried seed had 
seen corruption, he mused upon the sowing of 
the temple of his own body in the bosom of the 
same earth, and of its glad awakening under the 
trumpet’s sound to put on incorruption and be 
clothed upon with glory, in the presence of the Lord 
of Life. All honour be to the memory of such 
just men, who in their several stations have served 
God faithfully, and left the earth, for us who follow 
them, richer by the good inheritance of their lives 
of piety: all honour be to such; and next, to those 
who have not thought it beneath their great name 
or high scientific standing-place, to take up their 
charge, and renew it, by voluntary addition and in- 
creased means, as it is amongst us this day. 

Now, in considering here to-day the relation of 
redeemed man to the works of creation, we may set 
aside all laboured examination of the proofs they 
render of their being the work of a Creator’s hand. 
This part of the subject belongs to those who do 
not believe in the Christian revelation. Clear in- 
deed to such, if they be not morally deaf, is the 
voice, which these works of God continually utter ; 
~ “For one day telleth another, and one night cer- 
tifieth another.” The unquestionable and innumer- 
able instances of intelligent design which they ex- 
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hibit, must teach any one, who will try the subject 
by the most ordinary rules of experience, that they 
of necessity imply the previous existence of an in- 
telligent Designer. Their manifest oneness of pur- 
pose, their mutual interdependence, their balances 
and compensations, attest as plainly the unity of 
their Creator; whilst their infinite variety, their 
embodiment of matchless skill, their vastness, and 
their littleness, all as evidently manifest the omnis- 
cience and omnipotence of Him who framed them. 
Nor are there lacking a multitude of proofs, that, 
upon the whole, the happiness of the creatures of 
His hand was the purpose of the Being who created 
them. So plain, indeed, is their teaching as to the 
existence of their Maker, that, as Lord Bacon pro- 
foundly remarks, ‘‘ God, who has vouchsafed to work 
miracles, to prove to idolaters who was the true 
God, and how men ought to worship Him, has 
never thought it needful to work miracles for the 
conviction of atheists, because the universal frame- 
work of the world around them ought to suffice for 
their conviction.” 

Leaving, then, this whole branch of the subject, 
let us enquire what are the duties as to these works 
of God in creation, of those who view them without 
doubt or question as framed by the Hand of Him 
who, in the Christian revelation, has made known 
Himself unto us. Now the first duty which ap- 
plies to all such, is to receive them from Him, to 
feel them to be the works of the Lord, to conceive 
of them, and so to treat them, as trusts from Him, 
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to be used for Him. And this one principle, if it 
be followed out, will prove both negatively and 
positively to be of very wide application; for first, 
negatively, it will banish that sneering spirit of neg- 
lect, with which so many shallow and unobservant 
men walk amongst the mysteries of nature; and 
next, it will render distasteful to all, wanton and 
useless destruction of God’s works, and especially 
of life even amongst lower manifestations, for mere 
idleness or sport. And wider still will be its 
affirmative application; for it implies that these 
works of God shall be taken and enjoyed with 
something, at least, of a devout acknowledgment 
of Him their Giver. Such a use of the material 
creation is capable, of course, of all degrees of ele- 
vation; from that of him who merely walks abroad 
with a general sense of God’s goodness, amidst the 
beauties and harmonies of rejoicing nature, gladden- 
ing his own spirit with the song of birds and the 
hum of insects, with the sighing of the breezes and 
the thunder of the waves; or with the glorious lights 
of moon and sunset, with the deep shadow of forests, 
with the magnificence of the everlasting hills, with 
the bright painting of the flowers of the field, and 
the variety and gracefulness of that animal life, 
which, with the glad pulsations of its exuberant joy- 
fulness, is ever throbbing round him, up to that of 
- those, who, gratefully tracing the blessing of the gift 
to the goodness of the giver, collect, as it were, the 
tribute of Nature’s praise, to pay it in with conscious 
adoration to the treasury of the Lord their God. 
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Here is the first use, for redeemed man, of that 
wonderful variety of beauty and skill, as the cen- 
tral figure of which he stands upon the earth, and 
blessed for him is it if he so uses it,—blessed, even 
in its lowest measure. Blessed if, as an exchange 
for his hard labour with hand or brain, in the work- 
shop, or the close room, or the studious garret; if, 
leaving the loom, or the needle, or the pen, he goes 
forth to bathe his weary spirit in the spring or 
summer air, to gather the flowers in their bloom, 
to collect the insects which creep, or swim, or fly 
before him, and so to drive dulness and discontent, 
those devil’s messengers, out of his heart. Blessed 
is it, even if he uses it for nothing more than this; 
blessed increasingly, just in proportion to the degree 
to which he rises up to the height of that which 
should be the true spirit of every redeemed man, who 
can look upon this earth, with all its pains, sor- 
rows, and sins, as redeemed by the Blood of Christ; 
can pierce through its blinding mists to where the 
bright light of heaven is evermore shining; can 
see God’s goodness to His redeemed even here, by 
turning sorrow, pain, and death into His angels, with 
their hands full of blessing for every one who trusts 
in Him; and so can see God’s goodness through 
Christ in every lesser blessing of this life,—who, as 
the Christian poet has well expressed it,— 

“can look abroad into the varied field 
Of Nature... And with filial confidence inspired, 
Lift up to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, ‘My Father made them all.’” 
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Here, then, is one great use of these works of the 
Lord, to make which all His intelligent creatures 
have the needful capacity; but besides this, which 
we may call the relation of creation around him to 
the affections of redeemed man, it stands also in 
direct relation to his intellectual faculties. 

No reasonable man can doubt that God has set 
him here, as for other uses, so undoubtedly for this, 
that he may cultivate and perfect his own intel- 
lectual powers. And for the progress or perfec- 
tion of this work, all nature, like some mighty 
teacher with her ever-busy alphabet and primer, is 
set, even from the first awakening of his faculties, 
to school and fashion him. From his earliest days 
he walks forth, alternately beneath her rod and 
smile to receive, whether he will or no, her various 
teaching. To his faculty of observation she addresses 
first her care; she arouses it by her wonders, by 
the voice of the pealing thunder, and the blaze of 
the summer lightning; by the flakes of the drifting 
snow-storm, and the shooting forth of winter’s icicles. 
As her pupil learns or slights her teaching, she 
cheers him with her rewards, or chastens him with 
her punishments. By the biting of her chills, by 
the scorching of her suns, by the stings of insects 
and the venom of serpents, by rheums and fevers, 
and the wasting of manifold diseases, up even to 
the destroying fall of the thunderbolt on the care- 
less seeker of shelter from her storms, she shews 
herself a stern preceptress to the unobservant scholar 
in her school of mystery; whilst to the eye that 
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will open at her bidding, and watch to learn her 
lore, she soon manifests herself as a loving com- 
panion and a compassionate friend; feeding him with 
the sweetness of the honey-comb, fanning him with 
refreshing breezes, warning him of coming storms, 
and ever leading on his willing spirit into larger 
rooms and brighter lights and the instruments of 
a richer, a more pleasurable learning. 

For, for those who give themselves up to the pa- 
tient study of God’s works in creation, He has un- 
doubtedly stored in them a well-nigh endless series 
of various instruction. Man might have been cast 
amongst the works of God as on a heap of dis- 
connected facts, bearing no impress of mutual rela- 
tions, and exhibiting no marks of any special law 
of order, or general and pervading principles, as di- 
recting their construction. In such a world man 
might have had much to arouse and gratify a mere 
childish curiosity: he might have stared upon Cre- 
ation’s marvels with the undistinguishing gaze with 
which the ignorant savage looks upon the beautiful 
results of art, or the startling demonstrations of 
science. 

But there could have been in the fabric of such 
a world little or nothing to educate his faculties ; 
whereas, on the contrary, in the world in which 
man actually finds himself, there is on every side 
the highest conceivable rule of regularity and order. 
There is consequently every possible provision for 
the education of many of the highest of his mental 
faculties. Thus, for instance, from the simplest ap- 
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prehension of facts, he may on any one subject be | 
led on first to make a careful collection of all which 
has any bearing on the matter he desires to study. 
Here, at the very outset, the great intellectual quali- 
ties of observation, attention, patience, and fairness 
of mind are brought into exercise: and as he pro- 
ceeds with his enquiries, he is led to compare closely 
together the facts which he has thus collected; to 
separate and set aside those which he finds are only 
incidentally connected with his subject; until, having 
eliminated these, he reviews again the remaining 
group, in order to ascertain what are the general 
facts common to the whole series, such general facts 
being none other than general laws of action, by 
which the Framer of all was pleased to call into 
their various forms of being His orderly creation. 
And to what student of nature, in any one depart- 
ment of her multitudinous wonders, need I say, that 
everywhere such foot- prints of the course along 
which it has pleased the Creator to walk, are left 
marked on the world which He has made; that such 
notes and indications are fixed everywhere in ma- 
terial things, of the wise designing and all-powerful 
working of the immaterial Intellect. Everywhere 
there are the marks of regular progression, from the 
less to the more highly organized; that organization 
which stops at the lower level as its completion, 
continually exhibiting itself in its highest and most 
perfect form of special development; whilst in other 
works of the Creator’s hand there is a carrying on 
of this lower into a higher organism, and that, in 
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~ stage after stage, and by such orderly advances, that 
man’s intellect may come to trace every separate 
stage through which it pleased the Almighty to con- 
duct His work. 

Thus, in the works of nature, God has provided 
for man a subject-matter, in the study of which his 
own intellectual faculties may be most surely de- 
veloped; for thus he may learn, in their highest 
measures, habits of steady and continuous attention ; 
that patience which is bred of ardent desires for 
knowledge wedded to a humble reverence in Nature’s 
presence; the cultivation of an active enquiring 
state of mind, correctness of associations, a stern 
and growing judgment, powers of self-mastery which 
will include even the due exercise of that discur- 
sive but noblest gift to man, imaginative intui- 
tion; until his refined intellect combines that ready 
play of receptive reasoning, judging and imagin- 
ative faculties, which make up what has been most 
happily described as an observing and an inventive 
genius. 

Now no man can suppose that God has placed 
His reasonable creature in the midst of such oppor- 
tunities of pleasurable and strengthening exertion, 
without intending him to profit by them. Here, 
then, is a new and most important relation of man 
to the wonders of creation. They are his natural 
and fitting study, and in giving himself heartily 
and humbly to that study, he will cultivate and 
raise those intellectual faculties, which, like all his 
other gifts, his Maker has bestowed upon him to 
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to be used for the glory of the giver, and not indo- 
lently buried in a profitless inaction. 

Here, moreover, we may notice, that as we saw 
formerly with regard to his affections, so with regard 
to his intellectual relations to the works of the crea- 
tion, redeemed man may soar upon the wings of de- 
votion, and rise through the middle sky of simple 
intellectualism to the purer atmosphere and clearer 
light of religious service. For instead of resting 
satisfied with simple intellectual triumphs, he may 
in each one of these see more of the Creator’s glory 
as he studies His works, and fill his soul with clearer 
visions of the power, and wisdom, and goodness, and 
love of Him who has breathed forth from His own 
eternal being all the wonders of the created universe. 
And to the vista of glory which opens before such 
an intellect, there are neither limits nor end: daily 
he reads something more of the wisdom and the love 
around him; of the goodness which streams forth 
in all the tribes which people air and earth and sea; 
of the infinite greatness of Him who can at once 
paint the microscopic glory which sparkles on the 
insect’s wing, and roll along the paths of space the 
countless worlds which the sky of evening opens one 
after another to our wondering gaze. 

For there is this broad distinction between God’s 
two voices to man: His utterance in nature, and His 
utterance in revelation. In revelation, man cannot 
by enquiry enlarge the circle of his knowledge; he 
receives in it conclusions and not premises; con- 
clusions to which he is simply to hold fast, not 
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premises from which he is to reason. But, on the 
contrary, the works of nature are set before him as 
an utterance from the same Lord, but an utterance 
written down upon the page of creation in characters 
which he is to decipher ; and in deciphering which he 
will enlarge his own faculties. Often the letters are 
faint, often hieroglyphical, often suggestive: he must 
spell them out, must dwell upon them, must study 
them as an enigma, must read them as a riddle. 
And here is opened to us one all-important rela- 
tion of redeemed man to the wonders of creation. 
God is teaching him by both His voices; by the 
word of revelation, and by the records of creation. 
Both voices, he well knows, come equally to him 
from God; but through various channels, and sub- 
jected to different laws. Both, he knows, must equally 
be true; both be most really harmonious. But if 
they seem to him in anything to differ, he is not 
thereby troubled or perplexed; he snows that both 
are true, and his faith is too firm to let him waste 
his strength, and perhaps perplex the truth, in a 
fidgety anxiety to reconcile apparent discrepancies. 
He receives revelation, and he searches into nature: 
nature becomes, to such an one, a glorious parable, 
evermore declaring and illustrating the revelations of 
the Lord. He sees the analogies of grace in the 
material administration of nature; he can trace the 
evidences of that mighty jar which shook creation, 
when from the spiritual fall of its earthly lord there 
shot a pang of suffering through the world in which 
he dwelt as the vicegerent of the Highest. Nor are 
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there wanting many signs of that redemption, which 
yet it is the special province not of nature, but of 
grace to declare. He can see intimations that even 
the world of nature is not given over by its Lord, 
_ just in proportion as he realizes his own standing- 
place as redeemed, as at peace with God through 
Jesus Christ. 

Such an one can perceive acted prophecies of man’s 
resurrection from the dead, and of the full unfolding 
of the powers and glories of his nature in a higher 
world of light and love, in many types both of 
animal and vegetable life. For him the unfolding 
of the wings of the perfected insect, which once crept 
laboriously upon the ground, which then lay wound 
as with swaddling-bands within the bosom of the 
earth, and which now, when its hour is come, bursts 
its cere-clothes, and comes forth strong of wing and 
beautiful in colour, bathing at will in light, and sport- 
ing on the breeze: for him all this is one of Nature’s 
prophecies of a life of labour, aye, and of a death of 
pain, bringing forth, for every one who sleeps in 
Jesus, a glorious resurrection. For him every spring- 
time is full of the same lessons. Every leaf and 
sprig, every bursting seed and every opening flower, 
declares in the works of the God of nature, though 
it be in colours only, the revelations of the God 
of grace. And to such a temper, so humble, so 
teachable, so modest, so reverend, Nature ever more 
opens the best and greatest of her secrets. None 
have penetrated so far into her mysteries as those 
childlike sages whom the Gospel fashions. The 
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mightiest high-priests at Nature’s shrine have ever 
bowed with the humblest adoration before God’s re- 
vealed will, and found in the sobered, chastened 
spirit of the true believer, the secret which. has 
attuned their being to hear every whispered inti- 
mation of the voice of Nature. 

And so the perfection of reason harmonizes with 
the perfection of faith. God’s two voices coincide. 
Nature is a parable of grace, and grace an inter- 
preter of nature: man’s intellect is most exalted 
when it is humbled most, and the deep waters of 
Nature are fathomed by him in whose steady hand 
is held the plummet-line, wherein a stedfast ob- 
servation of God’s works, and a humble faith in His 
Word, are wound into one indissoluble thread. For, 
as it has been admirably said, 

“Philosophy baptized 
In the pure fountain of Eternal love 
Has eyes indeed; and viewing all she sees 


As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives Him her praise, and forfeits not her own.” 


SERMON XVII.’ 
The Greater Glory of the Latter Bouse, 


——— 


HAGGAT ii.'9. 


“THE GLORY OF THIS LATTER HOUSE SHALL BE GREATER 
THAN OF THE FORMER, SAITH THE Lorp oF Hosts.” 


c was just one-and-twenty days since the re- 

turned children of the captivity had built again 
at Jerusalem the altar of their God, and restored 
the perpetual morning and evening burnt- offering, 
when this message of encouragement came to them 
from their fathers’ God, by the mouth of the prophet 
Haggai. Gracious was the message, and greatly was 
it needed. 

Joy as it was to the remnant of Judah that the 
seventy years of their captivity were accomplished ; 
joy as it was to come again to their fathers’ home 
from that far land, where everything which touched 
their outward or their inward life, had been so 
keenly painful to every faithful child of Abraham; 
joy as it was to have changed the wide sultry 
plain, with its vast sleeping river, its boundless 
horizon, its burning sands, its imperial city, its 
barbaric magnificence, and its colossal and universal 
idolatry, for the land of mountain and of valleys, of 
rivulet and rill, of hill-side vineyard and whispering 
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olive-grove, and far above all, of the pure worship 
of Jehovah, and of the covenanted Presence of the 
God of Abraham; yet did the eighty years or so 
over which the history of the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah ranges, open in deep humiliations, and 
roll on for that generation marked by many suf- 
ferings, many fears, and sharp and ever-renewed 
buffetings and strugglings. How fearfully had its 
glory departed from the restored nation! They were 
but two tribes out of twelve. The unknown wilder- 
ness, in which God’s great jealousy had buried them, 
and which now had, held them apart from man’s re- 
cognition for two thousand years, had swallowed up 
the ten. They went out a nation under a king of 
the house of David; they came back but a tolerated 
tribe under a provincial governor of the heathen 
realm of Persia. 

They had laid the foundations of their new temple; 
but it could never have those emblems and records 
of God’s presence with them which had been the 
glories of the first: in the new house, however 
sumptuously its courts might be built, could never 
be again the ark of the covenant; or the heavenly 
fire; or the mercy-seat; or the manna; or Aaron’s 
rod that budded; or the Urim and the Thummim 
with their mysterious spirit of prophecy; or, high- 
est of all, the overpowering glory of the dazzling 
Shekinah, Surely, we may see how much they 
needed this inspiriting promise: “The glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than of the former, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” And these mingled emotions 
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of abounding thankfulness under pressing trials was 
indeed the character stamped upon these eighty 
years. They were years in which great joys were 
perpetually overshadowed by sad recollections of 
the past, sharp struggles for the present, mingled 
with threatening dangers for the future. For they 
had oftentimes weakness and sin within their com- 
pany: and always open enemies, and pretended 
traitorous friends, and strangers to their common- 
wealth, striving to thrust themselves in amongst 
them; so that every inch of their recovered position 
was to be won by a hard struggle, and to be kept 
by unsleeping vigilance, even as their city’s wall 
rose under the hand of builders, every one of whom 
had his sword girded by his side, and who with one 
hand wrought in the work and with the other hand 
held a weapon’. Yes, these ‘were the troublous 
times in which the new proportions of their tempic 
and their polity slowly rose from their destruction ; 
and through which nothing brought them safely but 
the good hand of the Lord their God upon then, 
and the frequent encouragements He so mercifully 
sent them by His messengers and prophets; whereof 
this was still the burden, that though they saw not 
how it could be, yet for the faithful it should be 
true, ‘That the glory of the latter house should 
exceed that of the former.” 

Wonderfully was this fulfilled to them. All their 
after course is but the history of God’s preparing, 
through all that befel them, for the coming of Messiah. 

> Nehemiah iv. 18. 
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What at the time seemed most adverse to them, 
was but the gradual working out this mighty issue. 
Their last great national humiliation, in being made 
subject to the Roman power, was, as we can see 
plainly now, needful for the setting up of Messiah’s 
kingdom, ; Just as the loss from the second temple 
of Aaron’s budding rod, pointed them from the lesser 
marvels wrought by Moses to the greater miracles 
of Christ; as the absence of the Urim and the 
Thummim, prepared for the more sure word of pro- 
phecy, that of the golden pot with manna for the 
giving of the bread of heaven, that of the Shekinah 
for the presence of the Incarnate Godhead, and that 
of the ark of the elder covenant for that ark of 
Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, which was to spread 
as wide as the redeemed earth. And all this was 
but the manifestation to them of this great and 
abiding principle of God’s dealings with His people, 
that His works of restoration give back to His faith- 
ful ones more than they have lost. 

It is to this blessed truth that I would call your 
special attention this afternoon; and in the circum- 
stances of God’s restored people, on which I have 
been dwelling, there are some features so strikingly 
similar (1) to the present condition of Christ’s Church, 
(2) to our special work in it to-day, and (3) to the 
separate spiritual life of each one of us,—that it may 
under God’s blessing be very profitable to us, to 
trace them out in the light of this great principle 
of God’s goodness, and ponder for awhile on their 
instruction, warning, and encouragement. 
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First, then, in how many respects is the condition 
of Christ’s Church now the same as that of those 
children of the Jewish Restoration? How much, 
in spite of the many provocations of His covenant 
people, has God given and preserved through all 
changes, to us? Number up and estimate (it matters 
not how hastily) our treasures, and we shall sce 
how great they are. For we have God’s written 
Revelation, — His Creeds, His Ministry, the ‘sure 
word of prophecy, the mercy-seat, His Sacraments, 
and His own Presence and working in and through 
them. Yea, and beyond these, we have, even as 
they had who laid the foundations of the second 
Temple, the certainty that the glory of this second 
house shall be greater than that of the first; for 
that, deserted as our temple often seems of the 
Shekinah’s light, and of its power of binding into 
unity all the tribes of the spiritual Israel, yet do we 
know that it shall live on until the desire of all the 
coming generations of the ransomed shall in it be 
finally accomplished, until within its courts stand 
the feet of the Son of Man, and out of its greatest 
weakness there bursts forth the universal pean of 
Christ the Lord. 

Yes, great indeed are our treasures: great as were 
the blessings of the remnant of Judah when weighed 
against the empty world-grandeur of her barbarous 
oppressor. 

And yet from us as from them, through our sins 
and our fathers’ sin, how much is departed, which 
the first bright days of the new covenant possessed ? 
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For where is gone the visible light of the heavenly 
fire of Pentecost ? where the cloven tongues and 
the gift of languages? where the rod of Aaron 
budding forth with the power of miracles? where 
the Church’s early might in converting the world? 
where her outward and visible unity, the very mark 
whereby all men should know that we are His dis- 
ciples? Who can doubt that it is in judgment, 
even though it be, as doubtless it is, in judgment 
mingled with abounding mercy, that God has suffered 
these great gifts of His to our fathers to be thus 
withdrawn from us, the children of those who pos- 
sessed them in their fulness and their glory? who 
can doubt that if this Church of Christ had been 
truly faithful, these things had not befallen us? 
that if for her sins she had not been given up to 
her Babylonish captivity, she would ere this have 
subdued the world, and welcomed her returning 
King; instead of having, like restored Judah, to 
build again, with sorrow and toil, the long-deserted 
walls; to mourn, as it seems hopelessly, for broken 
brotherhood, to endure many a scoff of Sanballat 
the Horonite; and to repel many a deadly attempt 
of Tobias, the servant, the Ammonite, to thrust 
in himself and his unhallowed seed into the vine- 
yard of the Lord? 

Now this likeness of circumstances makes all which 
befel them most instructive and most encouraging 
tous. Their dangers and toils are ours; so are their 
strength, their successes, and their end. What an 
insight would it give us into God’s dealings with us, 
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if we remembered this; how many amongst us who 
hear the bitter taunts,—‘‘ What do these feeble 
Jews?” ‘even that which they build, if a fox go up, 
he shall even break down their stone wall °,”—tremble 
at the sound, and let their hearts die down at re- 
proaches which ought to shew them that they are 
indeed about the work of God; or they look around 
them, and the sad sight of the breach of the Church’s 
visible unity startles them, and they cease to build ; 
and, pining after departed glories, instead of working 
in present duties under present encouragements, they 
quit the place where God has set them, and go, we dare 
scarcely think with what utter ruin, after lying visions 
of unity, conjured up by the enemy of our peace, to 
breed amongst us the very spirit of division; or, the 
world comes thrusting itself in with its cunning un- 
sanctified decrees, claiming its part in the Church’s 
labours, and the Church’s heritage; and we are fooled 
by its pretences, and let in that which we are chartered 
from Heaven to exclude. Oh how far more earnestly 
and successfully should we labour if we did but lay to 
heart Nehemiah’s warnings, and drink in the pro- 
mises of Haggai! With what a divine courage, and 
patience, and meekness, should we labour on through 
days of reproach in our own work on the walls of 
Jerusalem, if we did but expect these difficulties ! 
did but know that God was with us in them, and 
believe that their end was fixed by His eternal coun- 
sels in a glory greater than that which ever dwelt 
around the golden walls of the former house; that 
¢ Neh. iy. 2, 3. 
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all these prayers, and watchings, and strifes, and 
labours, this patience in suffering, and this daring 
in doing, were accomplishing their end; that the 
weary hours of waiting were running out their 
sands, and the coming of the Lord drawing nigh ; 
and that for every faithful builder there was a 
sure place in His eternal kingdom, before every 
patient worker a sight of the King’s countenance, 
a crown of glory which fadeth not away,—a glory 
struggling out through all the mists of seeming 
hindrance, greater and brighter, even to the mea- 
sures of infinity, than ever was possessed even 
on her pentecostal day by the bridal Church, for 
whose lost adornings we all were too faithlessly 
lamenting. 

And this which is thus true of the life and work 
of the whole Church, is true, too, of every con- 
siderable act in which, from time to time, that life 
expends itself. Take, for instance, this work of 
ours to-day, and how exact is the application. Sad 
enough is it that we have to work it at all. In 
rearing these walls, and in re-opening this pile, 
we have not the unmingled joy of those who are 
first planting anywhere on earth a new home for 
God’s worship and man’s sanctification. No! we 
are re-building the walls of Jerusalem. Our pre- 
sent work speaks of past destruction, of our holy 
and our beautiful place having been given to the 
spoiler; of the hand of rapine or of accursed spite, 
or of fiendish mischief having been raised against 
God’s house; of the fire-brand having been cast into 
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it, of the smoke having wreathed round it, and the 
burning flame having consumed it. 

Surely then for us, even on our day of jubilee, 
there mingles with the joy of the present a sorrow 
for the past. And, moreover, well and nobly as 
men have spent on this restored house; ungrudg- 
ingly as they have given for God’s honour and for 
man’s profiting, so that, taught in their humble mea- 
sure by this great law of God’s work of restoration, 
they have imparted in many respects to this new 
house its own comeliness and beauty, above that with 
which the old house was adorned: yet with us, 
too, are there, of necessity, many losses in the new 
house of that which made up to us the glory of the 
old. For were there not in it records, now passed 
for ever, of God’s gracious dealings with many a 
soul ?—In it many, born in siw and the children of 
wrath, had in the laver of regeneration in Baptism 
been born anew, and knit in the bonds of the cove- 
nant of redemption to Christ their Lord. And the 
ark of their covenant is not in the newer house. 
In that old church, again, how many had re- 
ceived in Confirmation an answer to. prayers; and 
under the benediction of apostolic hands, the gift 
of the Holy Ghost! Here Aaron’s rod had budded 
for them; here their hearts, dry and sapless in 
themselves, as had been the prophet’s rod before 
the hour God bid it blossom, had, when the Spirit 
was poured into them, budded into holy resolu- 
tions, and broken forth into the blessed flower of 
early godliness. And was not the record of God’s 
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great mercy to them stored in that elder house? was 
not the rod of past might laid up by faithful memory 
within it, to stir them up as they gazed upon it to 
more earnest prayer and more loving obedience ? 

Yea, and how many had come here in all the 
varying trials of our anxious, sorrowing, weary, 
tempted life, and here had found that vision they 
could never afterwards forget, of the countenance of 
their reconciled Father. How had He here blessed 
the marriage joys of one, soothed the funeral griefs 
of another, guided the doubtful steps of a third; put 
away the sin of some penitent, taken on Himself the 
burden of some downcast soul, or shewn to some 
despairing man the Cross of Christ, and its certain. 
reconciliation. Surely, whenever they gazed again 
upon the lineaments of the place, which for them 
God had so greatly hallowed, the recollection of those 
past dealings of the Almighty with them must have 
again overshadowed their spirits ; and now the place is 
not, and their Urim and their Thummim are departed. 

But, blessed be God, that similitude of loss is 
not all which we may trace as in common to us and 
to the builders of the second Temple. Their word 
of promise, too, is ours, if we will make it so. The 
great principle of all God’s works of restoration lives 
on for us; greater for us, too, with all its loss, may 
be the glory of this latter house, if we will make it 
greater. For of that second Temple, this, remember, 
was altogether the secret of the greater glory, that 
in it should stand the Incarnate God, the Everlasting 
Son, the Virgin-born, the Prince of Peace. 
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And there is, beloved brethren, no stint nor limit 
to the degree in which He will be present, and re- 
veal His Presence here, save in the limit of our 
faith, and in the stint of our desires. We can then 
make the glory of this latter house greater than that 
of the preceding, by coming into it with a stronger 
faith, by worshipping in it with more earnest thanks- 
giving, and by seeking His presence in it with de- 
sires which gasp more vehemently for their entire 
fulfilment in His promised giving of Himself to them 
that seek Him. Oh, my brethren, be persuaded so 
to use this house of prayer! Here, for this parish, 
the name of our God is specially recorded. Here 
His holy Word is preached; here the message of 
absolution, spoken by His authority, is brought home 
by the power of the Holy Ghost to penitent souls; 
here infants are cleansed from sin; here saints are 
fed with the Bread of Heaven; here souls are washed 
in the Blood of the spotless eternal Victim; here 
God’s ear is open, God’s right hand stretched out 
to save. Oh, come you, as you have never come 
before, in the strength of the Holy Ghost, to make 
these blessings yours; and for you, in the revealed 
presence of the Christ, the glory of the latter house 
shall even exceed that of the former ! 

And. yet once more, my brethren; thus doing, you 
shall know the yet further fulfilment of this Word of 
promise, of which I spoke at first. You shall learn to 
see by Faith’s eye this blessed principle of God’s work- 
ing, as your own strength, in the day of your calamity. 
For how aptly does the building of the second Tem- 
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ple, with its mingled accompaniments of joy and 
grief, set forth the separate lives of each one of us! 
How true is this of our life here, with all its drama 
of recurring grief and joy! How true of the more 
inward spiritual life we are each leading with our 
God! Whose life, if it be at all a reality, is not a 
struggle with difficulties, and adversaries, and toils, 
and sorrows, and losses? Who at times would not 
lie down and die under its troubles, if it were not for 
the prophet’s voice, and the hands of his God? And 
when has any faithful one not found at last that God 
in giving back gives more than He took? Even here, 
before the end, how often we see it; how many a 
sharp thorn becomes a point of glory; how many 
a funeral wreath a crown of victory ! 

Aye, and true is it too, my brethren, through 
God’s goodness, of our inner life. For which of 
us has always maintained, as he might have done, 
the life of God within the temple of his own soul ? 
who has lived up to his resolutions? who in daily 
conduct has acted up to his own higher aspirations, 
or fulfilled all the vows of his day of sorrow and 
repentance? who, alas, has not known his Baby- 
lonish captivity, the dryness of an unguarded spirit, 
the desolation which overtakes an unwatched heart ? 
yea, and though of His abounding long-suffering 
and mercy God -has restored us, has led us forth 
again from Babylon, has broken the chains of our 
captivity, has brought us back to His own land, 
yea, and has let us rear again in prayers, and tears, 
and watchings, and thanksgivings, our broken- Joe 
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temple to His praise,—yet who does not know how 
tears for lost opportunities dim the radiant face of 
accepted penitence, and longings for earlier purity 
shake the heart, which He has once more melted and 
purged, and calmed with the sight of His forgiving 
love? And are we then, at such a time, to sit down 
and weep helplessly for departed glories? No, my 
brethren, for such too, (and such may be amongst 
us to-day,) the promise standeth sure, ‘‘The glory 
of the latter house shall be greater than that of the 
former ;” greater as grace is above nature; greater 
as the redemption of the lost, the choicest, mightiest, 
and most marvellous of all good works of love, rising 
in tides of goodness, and wisdom, and power, to 
heights which even the counsels of creation mount 
not, is greater than the gift of being. Only resolve 
in God’s great strength to bring into thy after life 
more of His presence than has been given to thy 
former; let thy falls deepen thy contrition, and thy 
pardon quicken thy love; let thy slumber in the 
garden of His sorrow teach thee to watch more pa- 
tiently with Him thine appointed hour; let thy for- 
saking and flying bind thee to His Cross; thy de- 
nials of His Name teach thee to distrust thyself, and 
to trust in Him; and in His strength thou, too, shalt 
rear again the broken temple of thy life, and He shall 
fill it with His presence, until time shall melt into 
eternity, and the dark glimpses of faith be changed 
into the inconceivable glory of the beatific vision. 
Yes, for this let us live, and pray, and watch, and 
strive,—evermore building on the past a present of 
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humbler obedience, and of simpler trust, never hope- 
lessly cast down by reverses, never staying ourselves 
on past successes, never resting contented with pre- 
sent attainments; but seeking for the greater glory 
of the latter house, and so forgetting the things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto the things 
which are before, and evermore pressing to the mark 
for the prize of our high calling; knowing that never 
can we have so attained to Christ, but that we may 
yet more attain unto Him; that never can we so 
have overcome sin, but that yet more it may be 
subdued within us; that never can we so have 
learned to love our Lord, but that by suffering, by 
affliction, by His pierced hand laid upon us, by His 
love revealed to us, we may learn to love Him better, 
and loving Him better, to enter with fuller hearts 
and more instructed spirits into the secrets of His 
great love, which passeth all our knowledge. 

Yea, brethren, so let us do this day, entreating 
Him, as we have never prayed Him before, to come 
into the midst of us, His Church Catholic; to vouch- 
safe to this renovated building, and to manifest to 
each separate soul, in new and abounding measure, 
the great gift of His revealed presence; and then, 
as those who believe in these things of which we 
speak, offering to Him ourselves, our hearts, and 
this day our money, for this His temple’s sake at 
Jerusalem, as those who would have their later 
days brighter than their earlier, and the glory of 
their latter temple greater than that of the former. 


SERMON XVIII.’ — 
Shewing forth the Lord’s Death, 





1 CORINTHIANS xi. 26. 


“FOR AS OFTEN AS YE EAT THIS BREAD, AND DRINK THIS Cup, 
YE DO SHEW THE Lorp’s DEATH TILL HE comE.” 


\HE season of the year at which we meet to open 
this new and beautiful house of God, draws our 
thoughts naturally to the Second Coming of our Lord, 
and to the connexion which exists between the ser- 
vices to be henceforth solemnized within it, and that 
great leading object of our Christian hope and long- 
ing expectation. The words which I have just read 
to you from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians, 
connect together most closely the highest act of our 
appointed worship in the Church here below with that 
blessed return of our Lord, for which so many loving 
and weary hearts are perpetually sighing; ‘ For as 
oft,” He says, ‘as ye eat this Bread, and drink this 
Cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till He come.” 
And it may therefore be a fitting, and under God’s 
blessing a useful occupation for our time this morn- 
ing, when we are solemnly setting apart another 
building from the world and its business, and dedi- 
cating it henceforth to that worship of the Lord 


® Boyne Hill Consecration, Dec. 1, 1857. 
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which joins heaven and earth together, to dwell 
somewhat upon this passage of God’s word, and to 
seek, so far as it is possible for such as we are, to 
ascertain its meaning, and to muse on some of the 
practical consequences which are so closely connected 
with the great truths it teaches us. 

Now it may perhaps help us to rise, in a mea- 
sure, to the greatness of this mystery, if we begin 
somewhat farther off, and consider certain of the vari- 
ous modes and senses in which the people of Christ 
shew forth His death until He comes again. 

First, then, the whole life of the whole Church, 


' and of every faithful member of it, is a shewing 
' forth of His death. The Cross stamped on our brows 


at our baptism is the badge, and ought to be the 
pledge, of such a life. For as there is no portion 
of our life into which the influence of the death of 
Christ ought not to penetrate, as we who have been 
redeemed by His blood ought, “whether we eat or 
drink, or whatever we do, to do all to the glory of 
God ;” as we ought in our commonest actions to be 
shewing forth the praises of Him who hath called 
us out of darkness into His marvellous light, so 
every part of our life should be the shewing forth 
to others of His death. The blood of sprinkling 
should be upon it all. There should be a purity, 
a humility, a dignity, a holy gladness, a pious con- 
tentedness, and a noble courage about every part of 
it, which should declare to all who closely watch it, 
that the life we now lead in the flesh we lead by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved us and gave 
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Himself for us. And more or less, according to the 
degree by which the grace of God works within him, | 
this is true of every faithful member of Christ’s 
Church. He does thus, before men and before spirits, 
before his brethren and before the unbelievers, be- 
fore the spirits of evil and before the holy angels, 
glory in the Cross of Christ, by which the world 
is crucified unto him, and he unto the world. There 
is nothing which befals him which does not give new 
occasion for his shewing forth the death of his Lord; 
his sorrows and his joys, his family life, his business, 
his intercourse with society, all are stamped with the 
impress of the Cross; and the nearer you get to him, 
the more plainly you may perceive it; when you 
enter into the depths of his spirit, you find that the 
pierced hand has been indeed laid upon him, and has | 
left upon his whole being the impress and the figure | 
of itself. And that which thus, more or less, ac- 
cording to his growth in grace, the individual Chris- 
tian manifests, the whole Church shews forth openly 
before the world, and angels, and devils. She has 
been baptized into her Lord’s death, she has been 
sprinkled with His blood; she bears evermore His 
witness, often in weakness, and unworthily, yet still 
evermore really and indeed she does shew His mark 
upon her; she is not of the world; she has died to 
it; she tarries in it, but she is not of it; her love 
and desire and longings are with her crucified Mas- 
ter ; she shews forth His death until He comes. 

Here then is one sense in which, at all times, 
the redeemed shew forth their Lord’s death; in acts 

p 2 
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of perpetual praise, in an eucharistic life, by a con- 
tinual sacrifice of grateful thanksgiving. And this, 
which pervades the whole life of every faithful man, 
finds its highest expression in his direct acts of wor- 
ship. They are all in their measure the ascribing 
honour, and glory, and power, to Him that sitteth 
on the throne, and unto the Lamb; they are the 
song of praise to the first-born from the dead, who 
has made peace for him by the blood of His Cross”. 
They are the shewing forth, as the fountain-head of 
His praise, the Lord’s death till He come; and such 
is the worship of the whole Church on earth, blend- 
ing thus with, and running up into, the song of 
the glorified: ‘Thou art worthy to take the book, 
and to open the seals thereof, for Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood, out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation, 
and hast made us unto our God kings and priests °.” 
Thus, then, in every act of the Church’s worship, 
there is a special shewing forth before the throne of 
God, as well as before all creation, in pleading, in 
praise, and in adoration, of the Lord’s death. But, 
besides this, there is in every act of true Christian 
worship, whether it be that of the Church at large 
or of the individual believer, another shewing forth 
of the Lord’s death. There is the pleading it with 
the Father as the one propitiation of sin. For it is 
only in virtue of that one sacrifice and satisfaction 
once offered for sin, that we can draw nigh to the 
All-holy. It is only as sprinkled with His blood 
> Col. i. 20. ¢ Rey, v. 9. 
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that we can approach to God. It is only through 
this new and living way of the blood of Jesus that 
we can have boldness to draw near with faith. For 
all boldness without this is, for such as we are, a rash 
presumption, and not filial confidence. All direct ap- 
proach to the everlasting Father is barred by our de- 
filement; for to the unclean our God is a consuming 
fire, and so we dare not without blood enter into the 
holiest place of His revealed presence ; but we come, 
if we come acceptably, pleading evermore the death 
of the eternal Son; clinging to His Cross, holding 
fast by His pierced hands and feet, burying our- 
selves, as it were, in His wounded side, that, as 
though hidden in the cleft of the rock, we may see 
unconsumed the passing by us of the glory of the 
Almighty. This, I say, must be the character of all 
accepted worship... . It aid rests for its acceptance, 
from first to last, on the incarnation, and sacrifice, 
and death for us of our only Lord. 

_ And now, perhaps, we may be able in some degree 
to enter into those mysterious words, ‘‘ For as often 
as ye eat this Bread, and drink this Cup, ye do shew 
the Lord’s death till He come.” For here first, 
when in our most solemn hour we break the bread, 
and pour forth the wine, in grateful but awful me- 
morial of the breaking of His Body and the pouring 
forth of His Blood, we do, more manifestly than in 


any other part of our lives, declare before men and | 


angels that we glory in belonging to the Crucified ; | 


that we live but for the sake of seeking more perfect 
union with Him; that our boast is in Him; our 
hope, our joy, our glory in His Cross. And then 
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further, herein and specially do we offer to Him 


our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; offering and 


presenting unto Him ourselves, our souls, and body, 


to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto 
Him, who died for us and rose again; so that all 
our acts of professing Him in our lives, and all our 
acts of thanksgiving to Him for our redeemed life, 
run up into this, take their tone and colour from 
this, and are perpetual lesser repetitions of what is 
gathered up here in the very presence of God into 
the most solemn action of our whole being; and in 
this sense first do we in our eucharists shew forth 


' His death. 


But then, further: as all our lives, so specially 
do our acts of worship find their centre and com- 
pletion here. As this is the crown and flower of 
every religious act, so is it pre-eminently the crown 
and ‘flower of the Church’s worship. For, as we 
have seen, the essential condition of all our prayer 
is its being an appointed pleading with the Holy 
One the sacrifice and death of Christ. And this, in 
the highest conceivable degree, is what we do in our 
eucharistic offering. For then in solemn acts, or- 
dained by God Himself in the breaking of the bread, 
and in the pouring out of the wine, we do shew 
forth before the eternal Father the death and passion 
of His Son; the breaking of His spotless Body, the 
pouring out of His precious Blood, as the one ground 
of acceptance for ourselves and our services, and the 
whole Church of the redeemed. 

And herein we enter, so far as sinful man on 
earth may, into mysterious unity with the acts of 
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our great Intercessor before the eternal Throne. For 
what we do is not to make a mere historical com- 
memoration of a past sacrifice, but to unite our- 
selves in intention and desire, by God’s appointment 
in act, to the present action of Christ for us. ‘“‘ For 
we have an high-priest over the House of God; He 
is entered for us as our great High-Priest with His 
own blood into the holy place, there to appear in the 
presence of God for us. For this man hath an un- 
changeable Priesthood: He is a Priest for ever ;” and 
every Priest must have something to offer: He there- 
fore has something to offer: He offers in His per- 
petual intercession that body which was once for all 
slain. This is the great mystery of the mediatorial 
kingdom. , 

And here we may see the special force of those 
words, ‘till He come.” They point us straight 
to the acts, and to the certain continuance of His 
prevailing intercession, so long as intercession shall 
be needed by His Church, until every one of its 
true members shall have been for ever perfected. 
This is why, in the midst of the throne and of the | 


elders, the Apostle saw in vision the Lamb as it had 


been slain’, This is why it is said, “If any man | 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus | 
Christ: the righteous ; and He 1s the propitiation for \. 
our sins;” not He was, but He 7s the propitiation | 
for our sins. For He ever liveth to make interces- | 
sion for us, that is, so long as the mediatorial king- 

dom lasts; until “‘the end” shall have come, when 


4 Rey. v. 6. 
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He shall deliver up the kingdom; when all the elect 
shall have been gathered; when there shall no more 
be one of His struggling with sin, burdened with it, 
needing perpetual intercession, needing ever new 
cleansing, ever new absolution: until then He re- 
maineth our great High-Priest that has passed into 
the heavens, there to appear in the presence of God 
jor us. And as the Jewish high-priest entered once 
every year into the holy of holies with the blood 
of the appointed sacrifice, so Christ entered once for 
all into the heavens with His own blood. For that 
sacrifice of His body on the Cross needed not to be, 
and could not be, repeated; for the one sufficient 
sacrifice was then completed, but the merit and the 
pleading of that one sacrifice was still to continue, 
and does still continue. And as the lamb of the 
Jewish sacrifice was offered to God before it was 
slain, and when it had been slain was still laid upon 
the altar an acceptable offering; so did our Lord 
offer Himself without spot to God before His cruci- 
fixion, and then, after the one sacrifice had been 
perfected by His death, still on the eternal altar 
continue to plead with God His Father for all His 
brethren of mankind. 

And to this every prayer of ours here upon earth 
owes its acceptance and its efficacy. It is offered 
for us before the eternal throne by the one mediator. 
He is within the veil® at the time of incense, and 
all the people are without praying. The whole 
Church throughout all the world is sending up to 

* Luke i, 10. 
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heaven its intercessions, its thanksgivings, its con- 
fessions, its petitions. Oh mighty voice! rising like 
the roar of the multitude of the waters from this 
sinning, suffering earth to the throne of the Eternal 
and All-merciful: yet not by its might, not by its 
many-voiced harmony, not by its unceasing earnest- 
ness does it prevail; but because it is offered for us 
by Him who once for all offered Himself in His 
Body on the Cross, and now ever liveth to plead 
that one offering, and by its prevailing merit to make 
intercession for us. 

So that here we may see, so far as our poor 
faculties can reach, the full meaning of these words 
of mystery, ‘‘ Ye do shew the Lord’s death till He 
come:”? ye shew forth before the eternal Father, in 
a way appointed by Himself, the one accepted offer- 
ing; ye join your poor earthly offerings by an act 
ordained by Himself, and therefore, if done in faith, 
of necessity accepted by Him, to the one true, real, 
abiding, intercessorial act, which is evermore being 
wrought in the heavenly courts by the eternal In- 
tercessor and prevailing Mediator. 

And from this there follow many great practical 
consequences: let me point out to you one or two 
as subjects for your devout meditation. And 

I. With what a solemn, yea awful greatness does 
this invest those appointed celebrations of the Lord’s 
Supper, of which henceforth this new church will be 
the scene. We need not, brethren, in order to invest 
them with this high character, admit into our minds 
any dream of that old superstition which our Church 
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so wisely condemns as ‘‘a blasphemous fable and 
dangerous deceit,” as if the Priest in the Sacrament 
could offer Christ for the quick and the dead. God 
forbid that any of us should be so deluded, and 
robbed of our trust in that offering of Christ once 
made, which is the perfect redemption, propitiation, 
and satisfaction, for our sins. But let us not, in 
flying from one error, run into another; let us not, 
in maintaining the certain truth of Christ’s one offer- 
ing of Himself upon the Cross, as the one Sacrifice 


for sin, lower down the acts He has bidden us to do 
on earth, and rob them of that spiritual reality, by 


deeming of them as empty ceremonial observances. 
No, my beloved brethren, let us lift up our souls 


to the greatness of our calling. Let us see that we 
may, through His mediation, who standeth for us in 
the eternal presence, even here upon earth mount 
up in thought, desire, and act, to heaven; that all 


| our prayers may thus by a living faith be joined in 


| their measure to Christ’s prevailing intercession, and 


may blend with His unseen pleading for us. And 
that here, and in this act of God’s appointment, 
because it is appointed by God for this purpose, all 


_ these our ordinary prayers are gathered together, 
and rise as into their highest point, that we may 


do in His name here, what He is doing in truth 
there; and unite the pleadings of the Church on 
earth, with the pleadings of the Lord before the 


‘throne in heaven. 


II. And secondly ; with the lesson of the greatness 
of what we do here, is there not joined another, 
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which now, specially at the opening of this new 
church, we should strive to learn, and that is, the 
reason why so many of our prayers bring no answers 
to us. For is not this the cause of their not being 
answered, that we do not truly join them to the in- 
tercession of our Lord? Perhaps we admit it in | 
theory, perhaps from custom we end all our prayers 
with His most holy Name, and seem to offer them 
through Him, and to hope that they will be accepted 
for His sake. But do we truly do so? Do we 
come through the Mediator to the eternal throne? 
Is all our trust, is all our hope in Him? Does 
every prayer, does every communion shew forth for 
us before the Eternal, His death till He come? Or 
are we secretly trusting to the decency of our forms; 
the regular respectability of our services, their pro- 
priety, or their warmth, or their earnestness, or any 
other attribute of theirs. Oh certain and sufficient 
cause of their rejection! Oh certain mode of turning 
them into sin! Oh dangerous thrusting forth of un- 
purged hands to steady, with their uncommanded 
touch, the ark of God! Nay, brethren, let us not 
so sin against Him in this new house of worship; 
but evermore come into it, stirring up our earthly 
heart to lay hold of the heavenly Intercessor, and 
to trust to this only for acceptance with the Father, 
that on every prayer, or praise, or intercession, or 
communion, we shew forth, as He has bidden us, 
‘“the Lord’s death till He come.” 

III. And lastly. How full of comfort is this 
truth to every sinful man. For how is there pro- 
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vided for him here exactly that for which he longs! 
for what does he desire but the Lord the Purifier! 
How would he fly from himself unto his Lord! 
How is the voice of his spirit still ‘‘Undertake for 
me, plead Thou my cause, O Lord! Wash me, and 
I shall be clean!” And how does he groan under 
his own inability to reach unto that Lord for whom 
he longs! How does he faint in prayer, how con- 
scious is he that its strongest breath is beaten back 
and blown aside: how does he lie in the dust and 
groan because he cannot pray, cannot confess, cannot 
give thanks, cannot reach with that feeble, stammer- 
_ ing voice of his to the ears of the Most High! Then 
look up thou downcast soul! See what is even now 
going on in heaven; look up to that mediatorial 
throne, and to Him who sitteth on it at the Father’s 
right hand. See Him taking thy poor, broken, half- 
uttered sobs, and joining them to His prevailing in- 
tercession. Dare, then, to sigh them forth: dare 
to unite them in the ventures of thy faith to His 
perpetual act; yea, come and do so this day. Come 
perpetually here, come with fear, and trembling, and 
self-abasement, because heaven and its mysteries are 


brought by faith so nigh thee; come with preparation ¢ 
and confession, for thou comest into the presence of | 


thy King, and thou must seek and have from Him 
the wedding-garment, in which He arrays His own; 
come with hope, and humble thankfulness, and joy, 
because thou art not afar off, because thy Lord 
_ leadeth thee into the Eternal presence; because He 
\ sprinkles thee with the blood He, once for all, shed 
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for thee upon His Cross; because He now pleads | 
that one offering, and suffers Thee to join thy 
faint cries with His accepted mediation; because | 


He ever liveth to make intercession for thee, and | 





because thou, in His appointed way, mayest shew 
forth before the Father, His death till He come. 


SERMON XIX.’ 
Plan's Lite ruined by Sin, 
GENESIS ii. 7. 


“ Anp THE Lorp Gop ForMED MAN oF THE DUST OF THE 
GROUND, AND BREATHED INTO HIS NOSTRILS THE BREATH 
OF LIFE, AND MAN BECAME A LIVING SOUL.” 


HE ife of man; what, my brethren, is it? So 

familiar to us, so near, so close beside us every- 
where; in ourselves perpetually present with us, in 
those around us, in all phases, circumstances, con- 
ditions, infancy, childhood, maturity, decrepitude, dis- 
solution,—what is itP We ask, and how vainly do 
we ask! What answer do we get from nature, or from 
science, or from speculation? It is a nervous irri- 
tation, says one; a peculiar acting of the phenomena 
of electricity, says another: answers which shew the 
helpless, hopeless, baffled, ignorance, in which en- 
quiry has left their utterer. 

And so it is as to all that concerns it; whence life 
comes; why it continues for a while; why it comes to 
an end; whither, when it ends, it goes? ask, and 
where are the answers? Close as life is to us, we 
cannot touch it; intently as we may gaze upon it 
we cannot see it. It flies just as we seem to be 
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reaching it, and, eluding our handling, leaves us 
with nothing in our eager, disappointed grasp. 

No, brethren, we cannot by searching find it out; 
we must go to God’s revelation, and there we find 
an account of all this enigma, which we never could 
indeed have discovered, but which, when revealed to 
us, is confirmed by all our observation. 

We see what life is; that it is the result of a 
simple act of creative power in the infinite and 
eternal Creator ; that He, in His marvellous wisdom, 
framed the body which is the tabernacle and the 
instrument of the soul; that He put the spirit 
within it, and then breathed into it the breath of 
life, —life from His life, reason from His reason, 
spiritual being from His spiritual being, a spark 
from the central fire. So that He made each one, 
in whom was this mystery of life, an image of Him- 
self; ‘“‘Let us make man in our image,’’ was the 
idea; ‘‘in the image of God created He him,” was 
the execution. 

And all this we know He did of His great good- 
ness; it was the mere outflowing of love. He 
needed not any. The ever-blessed and adorable 
Trinity, in the unapproachable companionship of 
the eternal and undivided Three, needed none out 
of themselves for the perfectness of their own 
blessedness. Through the ages of eternity, before 
angel or archangel basked in the radiance of the un- 
created light, Jehovah was; the Father, the Son, the 
Holy Ghost,—ever-blessed, perfect, incapable of in- 
crease in happiness; but creation was the outflow of 
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love, that there might be beings capable of rejoicing 
in Him, of drinking in, of giving back His love. 

And go human life with its capabilities is the gift 
of love, and surely it is ‘‘the gift which is beyond 
every other gift.” For what gift capable of com- 
parison with the gift of being, or being brought 
out of nothingness into existence? Surely as we 
muse we can understand something of the words, 
‘“¢ All souls are Mine.” And this life, remember, 
unalloyed with any of the misery and evil which 
we see, was the state Adam was made in, and in 
Adam every other human creature of all his mar- 
vellously-multiplied progeny. For we are speaking 
of life as God made it; and as He made it, it 
was, this blessed, this rejoicing creation; very good 
and capable of an extension of goodness and happi- 
ness, which is all but infinite; and this, His Fatherly 
purpose for all, extends to every one; nothing is, 
or can be, which is not in idea first in the mind of 
God; and so every son of man was predestinated 
by Him to happiness and glory. 

We must not lose in their multitude the appre- 
ciation of this singleness of life. Not with the in- 
finite God as with us poor weak creatures, do num- 
bers breed crowd, and crowd confusion, the losing 
of the singleness in the number. AJl in their 
singleness were from all eternity before Him, and 
each one under a twofold law; (i.) The law of 
never-ending existence, and (ii.) The law of per- 
petual progress. The first, because each one had 
life of His life, a spark of eternal fire, a light of 
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the eternal light; and so He for ever upholds in 
being the living soul He has created; and secondly, 
the law of perpetual progress, because in a creature 
capable of comprehending and rejoicing in creation, 
and as the Creator infinite, there must be increasing 
comprehension and increasing joy. And so for each 
a place, a work, a sphere,—as the multitude of the 
stars which spangle the heavens, as you look up 
at them through frosty skies seem innumerable, yet 
every one has its sphere, with which no other in- 
terferes, so each soul its sphere, its service, its power 
of doing God’s work, of attaining to some special 
measure of light and blessedness. 

This, then, is man’s life. It is what man’s life 
was meant by Him to be—and would have been, if His 
purpose of love had not been crossed—even in this 
lower world. ach one born into it would have been 
born with this blessed destiny before him, my bre- 
thren,—to unfold this nature by its several degrees 
and increments of progress and happiness, each just 
entered for the eternal prize, with an eternity before 
every one of them; each provided with the inner 
capacity of attaining to this state, each one with the 
full provision, for in the midst of the garden was the 
tree of life, and breathed into man was the super- 
natural gift of God’s indwelling presence. 

And it was this which sin ruined. In the cre- 
ated will of created man was the special image of 
his Creator. This, as we might think, incommu- 
nicable attribute of His own nature, the Creator had 
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given to His creature, —that he should have the 
true, real power of willing for himself, of saying 
even to Him that made him, ‘I will, and I will not ;’ 
and that no power out of himself should against 
himself, by any external violence, be able to force 
the conclusion of that marvellous attribute. As far 
as we can see he must have been so, or a machine. 
So therefore it was; and under the fraud of the devil, 
he chose against the blessed will. Then all sinned, 
—the supernatural presence was withdrawn, for how. 
could the blessed will remain with the rebel and un- 
holy will;—and with that departing went man’s own 
perfectness. The two-fold nature, the various parts 
of which the indwelling had held in a blessed har- 
mony, were now discordant, and as man had re- 
belled against his Lord, so the various parts of 
man’s marvellous nature conspired against him. The 
earthly tabernacle, with its senses and its enjoy- 
ments, warred against and drew down the higher 
spirit. The rebel will hated the will against which 
it rebelled, and trembled whilst it hated, under the 
sense of the irresistible power with which it per- 
ceived it to be clothed. And the fallen man, caitiff- 
like, sought to hide himself from God amidst the 
trees of the garden. And what befell him? Those 
two marvellous gifts of immortality and progression 
were now turned against him. His future promised 
to be only a never-ending progress in ill. 

Here, then, was man’s life ruined by sin. 

But do you say, ‘All this is a speculation upon 
what man might have been; it does not concern ws ; 
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we never had this pure nature, we inherited the evil 
nature; we cannot help ourselves ?’ 

No, brethren, not so. It is the glory of redemp- 
tion, that it restores us to the state from which Adam 
by transgression fell. 

The gift of regeneration is the restoration of the 
supernatural grace of God’s,indwelling. As united to 
Christ our Head, the Holy One again comes into us. 
Again, before each one of us is put life or death, bless- 
ing or cursing ; again the voice speaks, ‘All souls are 
Mine ;” again the Eternal looks on us in His Fatherly 
love; again, life is what it was at first. “For as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” Yes, of God’s gift, of His double gift, of 
His gift by creation, of His gift by redemption, this 
true man’s life is in each one of you. You have the 
gift of immortality. That frail, fragile life, which 
seems like some taper’s light in the gusty night 
ready to be blown out, shall be for ever and for 
ever; when heaven, and earth, and stars, have worn 
out, it shall be; as long as God shall be, it shall be; 
it oppresses the mind even to think of it; but it is 
true, and we must seek to comprehend it. Ten thou- 
sand years are but a drop in thy life; and there is 
in it a power of unfolding and developing almost in- 
finite ; you have some witness of this even in your- 
selves now; you have aspirations and desires which 
you feel that earth cannot satisfy. There are the 
pantings of the great soul within you, longing for 
its kindred heavens; the eaglet that never yet has 
flown, shaking the mighty pinions which are to 
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bear him heavenward. These desires point at God, 
who only can satisfy them; at purity, and holiness, 
and adoration, such as the seraphim already know. 
And over thee the love of God is brooding. The 
eternal love of God foreknew thee; there is for thee 
a golden crown, for thee a golden throne, a place 
in God’s glorious kingdom of the elect, which can 
be filled by none other, and in filling which thou 
mayest be blessed for ever and for ever. And all 
this thou hast of God’s mere love in creating, of 
Christ’s mere love in redeeming thee: He might 
have made thee what He would; no compulsion 
but that of His great love moved Him to make 
thee what thou art. If He would, thou mightest 
have been some soulless savage beast of burden, some 
worm of the earth, some idle sea-weed cast wither- 
ing on the strand, some barren rock in the thick- 
ribbed ice. Thou mightest have been one of these, 
and He made thee a man, a redeemed man, with 
all these vast powers, with this illimitable love. 
This is thy life.—His gift, and full of promise. But 
of this new life, too, sin, if thou dost not overcome 
it, must be the ruin; for sin, allowed within thy 
regenerate heart, shall grieve the Spirit, driving by 
little and little His blessed presence out of thee; 
and then the chains of sense and of the world will 
bind thee fast, and in thee will be the development 
of all the deadly powers of evil, instead of the de- 
velopment of life. We may see it in the evil every- 
where; some of you to whom I speak may even 
know it in yourselves; may know how sin does 
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grow in the heart which is given up to it, and how 
its growth kills the true life; how all that marks 
humanity as God made it dies out in such a heart; 
how one by one, peace, and rest, and quietness, 
and purity, and truth, and love in that accursed 
ground perish; how all aspirations after higher 
things wither; how thought of God is grievous, 
terrible, hateful; how you the poor rebel would, 
if you could, tear down His very throne, and make 
Him cease to be! 


Is not all this the history of man’s life ruined by | 


sin? Doubtless it is; and yet it is more a prophecy 
than a history. For if there be this progress in 


misery and in the spirit’s death here, what is there | 
to hinder its being carried on and on throughout | 


that endless eternity through which the evil man 
must live? Why should the lines which run so 
straight to death be changed afterwards? So rea- 
son may prophesy from the ruin that she sees. 

And awful as it is even to imagine it, the word of 
God tells us that so it shall be. It distinctly marks 
the two progressions, of the just and of the unjust, 
in those awful words, ‘he that is righteous, let him 
be righteous still; and he that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still.” 

Yes—dare for one moment at least to contemplate 
the awful sight, and see indeed what man’s life is 
when it is ruined by sin. Remember what a change 
even a few years of allowed sin make in the man 
here on earth, amidst all the restraints of the visible 
Church, and the last lingering counteractions of the 
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departing Goin How terrible is the death-growth 
of vice even here; look at the innocent, loving gil, 
turned into the polluted, loathsome malignity of the 
soulless harlot; look at the high-minded, ingenuous 
boy, turned into a low, selfish cheat, or the brutal 
murderer; and then picture to yourself what may 
be the growth in the utter death of the soul through 
all the countless years of eternity, every restraint 
of grace long long departed; what a black hatred 
of God, what an unceasing storm of rage, hate, de- 
spair, evermore driving through and through the 
complex powers of the spirit, dilated only into im- 


/measurable capacities of sinning and of suffering. 
| Surely this is the second death; surely this is the 


worm that dieth not. 

And then, remember, this has been wrought in 
a soul which God made, which of very love He 
breathed forth from Himself, which might have been 
for ever blessed in knowing Him and serving Him, 
for which the precious Blood of Christ was shed, 
for which there was a golden throne and a room of 


, Service, and all the preparations of God’s infinite 
_ love, and then say, Is it not indeed true that sin is, 


in all the intensest meaning that the words can 
bear, the ruin of man’s life ? 

Brethren, open Lent with this terrible but whole- 
some thought, that you may ‘watch and pray lest 
you enter into temptation ;” that you may see, as to 
your own besetting sin, when its sweetness solicits 


) you, how surely at the last it stingeth as a viper. 


SERMON XxX.? 
Che Worship of Heaven. 





REVELATION iv. 8. 


“ AND THEY REST NOT DAY AND NIGHT, SAYING, Hoy, HOLY, 
HOLY, Lorp Gop ALMIGHTY, WHICH WAS, AND IS, AND 
IS TO COME.” 


;[HESE words are part of the second great vision 

of the Apocalypse. The first had revealed to 
the beloved Apostle the Church on earth; golden, 
light-giving, seven-fold,—fed with the living oil; 
guided by the seven stars in the right hand of the 
risen Lord, who veiling in compassion that counten- 
ance of glory which was as the sun shining in his 
strength, is in unseen but ever-enduring mystic 
presence in the midst of the seven candlesticks. 
From Him had come to the Church, in her trial 
and her struggle, the counsels, rebukes, commenda- 
tions and promises, which fill the second and third 
chapters of this wonderful book. 

The second vision opens with yet deeper marvels 
and brighter glories. The scene changes from this 
earth to the heavens; a door opens in them, and 
a voice calls up the favoured one to gaze, and yet 
to live. | 

Then all the majesty of heaven unfolds itself before 

* At the opening of Chichester Cathedral. 
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him. ‘Behold, a throne was set in heaven, and 
One sat on the throne. And He that sat was to 
look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone: and 
there was a rainbow round about the throne, in 
sight like unto an emerald.” But that it veiled 
itself in that covenant of mercy, surely even his 
eyes had not endured the sight of the glory unap- 
proachable. Next he marked the awful surroundings 
of the Eternal King; there were the white-clad, 
gold-crowned, heavenly elders sitting before Him; 
there was the throne from which, as instinct with 
life and power, proceeded lightnings, and thunderings, 
and voices; there were the seven spirits of God, 
lighting with His brightness all His creation; there, 
stretched out before that throne, calm as the slum- 
bering ocean, boundless in its immensity, all clear 
in its crystalline radiance, lay the glassy sea of 
God’s eternal purposes, and perpetual providences. 
Whilst round about the throne and in the midst of 
it, as forming part of it, was all reasonable creaturely 
life, proclaiming in ceaseless attribution the Creator’s 
glory. ‘They rest not day and night, saying, Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, 
and is to come.” And when they hear that song 
of the earth-born, the eldest sons, amidst the heirs 
of light, “fall down before Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and cast their crowns before the throne, 
saying, Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and 
honour and power: for Thou hast created all things, 
and for Thy pleasure they are and were created.” 
Here, then, are the visions of the earth and of the 
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heavens; and notice this first,—that though to our 
dim apprehension, these seem to be so severed, yet 
are they indeed one, in the redemption and media- 
tion of our only Lord. We are on that sea of glass, 
these eternal counsels hem us in; that all-embracing 
Providence upholds us in being; the throne is just 
above us, the living Church is round about it, is in- 
corporate with it. It is but that our eyes are holden, 
that it is with us, as to these spiritual verities, as 
it is in these dull fog-laden November days with 
things natural; the great sun shines undimmed in 
splendour just above the curtain-folds of the con- 
cealing mists. We may, if we are true we must, 
claim our place with the heavenly body, and through 
the One Mediator, mingle even now with theirs, 
our earth-born service. 

It is, then, of the first moment, that we have ever 
before us as a pattern the character of their wor- 
ship, that ours may be so framed as to be in unison 
with it. What, then, are its special characteristics ? 
They seem to be pre-eminently these:—(1.) Adora- 
tion; (2.) Collective; (3.) Unceasing. | 

Attend for a moment, I pray, to each of these :— 

(1.) The worship of the heavenly court is that of 
Adoration. Not what we commonly call prayer; no 
petition, nothing of confession; there is in it to the 
‘creature nothing consciously of the creature. God 
is all, and God is nigh. In that vision of His near- 
ness the creature is drawn out of himself, as the flame 
out of the furnace; as the sweet perfume of the un- 
folding flower towards the sun which opens it. As 
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the cloud-folds, drenched through and through with 
the sunbeams, till they are the sun-light; so does 
the creature when it sees God, and lives, cast itself 
forth, self-forgetting, God-absorbed, before the vision 
of God. It is no longer, “I am unclean,” for by 
that vision his unrighteousness is cleansed ; it is not, 
‘give me Thy gifts,’ for in Him he has all; it is not, 
even, ‘reveal Thyself to me,’ for He is revealed; and 
the soul has Him whom to have is life eternal; it 
is but ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
which was, and is, and is to come.” This first, and 
II. As springing from this first feature notice next 
that this grandest worship is Collective. Confession, 
deprecation, petition, even intercession, all base them- 
selves on the consciousness of individuality; they 
necessarily exist in the fixed sphere of individuality. 
My sin, my fear, my need, my anguish, my cry, my 
desire, my hope,—these are of the essence of those 
lower forms of worship, even when, as in common 
confession or supplication, the voices mingle and the 
words are one; the unsearchable depths of separation 
in being keep the inner tone of each soul sepa- 
rate, almost unconsciously; but as God becomes all, 
all becomes one. The living creatures in whom the 
mystery of separate personality is quickened into its 
highest conceivable exercise, who are full of eyes 
within, are still one. The partitions of selfishness 
have been swept away by the currents which surge 
in majesty past the throne of God, and all are united 
in one common life of adoration. It is one song, 
one burst, one note; all the redeemed, all the sinless 
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ereation cries out aloud before the throne, ‘“ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 

- III. And yet once again, this worship of collective 
adoration is unceasing. What may be the higher 
law of being which shall supersede that cramping 
rule which we call Time, when Time shall be no 
more,—we, who are still fettered by it, can no more 
conceive, than we can imagine to ourselves a new 
sense. But this we may gather surely, that far more 
than we understand by always shall be the rule there, 
where they rest not day and night, where life and ac- 
tion are still adoration; where one crieth ever to an- 
other, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of hosts.” 

Here, then, is the pattern-worship: at this the 
Church has ever aimed. ‘This is why she has ex- 
hausted Genius and Art to raise these glorious build- 
ings; this is why we, her children, labouring, God 
_ grant it, in her spirit, have, through the help of our 
God, restored this beautiful church; why we have 
lifted up again towards the skies that silent finger, 
which for a city, a county, and a diocese, has for so 
many years, in storm and calm, in the bright sun- 
shine and in the silver moonlight, pointed heaven- 
ward; why we have set again upon its base the altar 
of our God; why we have come together this day 
before our God with prayer and song and thanks- 
giving, and the great crowning act of the Church’s 
remembrance and intercession. For the special pur- 
pose of cathedrals, let me remind you, is that in them 
may be offered up for a whole diocese that worship 
which most nearly copies, in what we have seen 
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' to be its special character, the worship of the hosts 
above. 

| For, first, provision is here made that the worship 
| shall be ceaseless; that day by day, and week by 
week, prayer, thanksgiving, and praise shall echo 
in these walls; that in this busy world there shall 
| be men set apart for this work, who shall stand here 
perpetually as the Lord’s remembrancers. 

And next, observe how that second character of 
collective worship is marked on the whole design 
of our cathedrals. 

a. Within these walls every provision is made to 
lead all to join themselves in the song of praise, and 
in the voice of thanksgiving; and beside this, the 
idea of the whole service is, that it is the gather- 
ing into one stream all the worship of the diocese. 
Therefore in the Church’s early days, the throne 
of the bishop was placed in the great church of 
the diocese, which drew its name from his Cathedra, 
as did his see from his Sedes in it. Therefore, at the 
Council of Sardica in the year of Christ 347, was 
the absence of the bishop from his church limited to 
three weeks in the year; therefore in the Council 
of Carthage, in 401, was it ordered that the bishop 
should undertake nothing which should hinder his 
frequenting his cathedral church. Thus in the 
_Church’s early mind were linked together chief 

rule and perpetual worship in the common church, 

whence for the whole diocese was evermore to rise 
the voice of prayer and praise. 
Look where we will at our cathedrals, we still meet 
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this character of collectiveness of worship. This was 
the higher meaning of the campanile and the re- | 
sounding bells. The busy workman, who could not 
quit his workshop, might, while he plied the labour 
of his hand, join in thought and will the prayers he 
knew were then ascending from his own cathedral. 
The wayfaring man often then, in the perils of an 
unsettled society,—or the sailor, struggling against 
an elemental war to reach the safety of the harbour, 
—as he saw the tall spire rise above the surrounding 
landscape, or glimmer from the coast, might join his 
supplication to the breath of the cathedral’s Litany, 
which he knew to be even then making intercession 
for all travelling by land or by water. 

b. As the collective character of heavenly wor- 
ship was intended to be specially represented here, 
so, too, was that its highest spiritual feature, its 
abundant adoration. In the anthems, in the chanted 
psalms, in the perpetual celebrations, large provision 
was made for its Eucharistic character. And from 
the earliest times this was so. We find the singers 
in the fourth century admitted as a distinct order 
of the clerisy; singing hymns and psalms a great 
part of worship; and this traced up to the practice | 
and example of the Lord Himself and His disciples. 

This, then, brethren in the Lord, this is our purpose 
here to-day. We offer up for worship such as this, 
this goodly fabric; labour, anxiety, sacrifice, these 
have done their work. The highest nobleman amongst 
us, the beloved bishop, the unwearied dean, breathing 
their energy into hundreds round them, have laboured 
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‘with a ready will which must needs have been of 
the gift of God. To-day the work is done; to-day 
| we enter on the fruits of all this toil. Oh, let 
us pray mightily to our God to give us hearts to 
enter on it worthily. May His blessing rest upon us, . 
filling this house, filling our hearts with His glory; 
may the bishops, gathered in such rare abundance, 
may each priest and deacon, may each singer and 
each worshipper, cast their whole redeemed being 
into the mighty act of adoring worship; may we 
this day, in the Spirit, through the Son, approach 
unto the Father. 

And may that blessing rest, like the Shekinah 
glory, on your daily worship here; may the grand 
words wherewith of old the singers were ordained, 
be evermore fulfilled in you; ‘‘See,” was its solemn 
refrain, “See that thou believe in thy heart what 
thou singest with thy mouth, and approve in thy 
works what thou believest in thy heart.” 

Then shall the purposes of love, which have raised 
again from its ruins this ancient house of gathered 
worship, be abundantly fulfilled. Then from it shall 
issue forth the abounding streams of heavenly bless- 
ing: then shall doctrine be here guarded in its 
purity: then shall God’s word be preached in its 
completeness; then shall the Cross of Christ be lifted 
up for sinners to believe in Him; then shall prayer 
vise heavenward in its energy. Then shall praise 
_be wafted upward as the incense; then shall holy 
| living leaven all around it; then our God shall hear 
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and bless us; then our incarnate Lord shall give us 
all the fulness of His presence; then the blessed | 
Spirit shall descend upon us; then shall the earthly | 
house be full of His glory ; and soul after soul, casting 
down itself before the throne, shall pour out the 
heavenly adoration, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.” 
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and Codex L. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE SACRIFICE AND 
PARTICIPATION OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. By Grorce Trevor, 
D.D., M.A., Canon of York; Rector of Beeford. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE POWERS OF THE WORLD TO COME. Short Sermons 
by Henry Harris, B.D. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By Joun 


MitcHINson, Bishop of Barbados. Crown 8yo., cloth, 5s. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS, &c. (continued). 3 





THE LATE REV. J. KEBLE, M.A. 

LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL AND GUIDANCE. By 
the late Rev. J. Knprz, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Edited, with a New Preface, 
by R. F. Witson, M.A., Vicar of Rownhams, &c. Third Edition, much en- 
larged, Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

ON EUCHARISTICAL ADORATION. By the late Rev. Jouw 
Keste, M.A., Vicar of Hursley.—With Considerations suggested by a Pastoral 


Letter on the Doctrine of the Most Holy Eucharist. Cheap Edition, 24mo., 
sewed, 2s. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF BRECHIN, 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
With an Epistle Dedicatory to the Rev. E. B. Pussy, D.D. By A. P. 
Fores, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 12s. 

A SHORT EXPLANATION OF THE NICENE CREED, for the 
Use of Persons beginning the Study of Theology. By ALEXANDER PENROSE 
Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition. Crown 8vyo., cloth, 6s. 


THE LORD! BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE 
BODY OF CHRIST. The Bampton Lectures for 1868. By Grorce Mosertny, 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 2nd Edit. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON THE BEATITUDES, with others mostly preached 
before the University of Oxford. By GEorGr MoBERty, D.C.L. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


REV. WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, from the Edict of Milan, a.p. 
813, to the Council of Chalcedon, a.p.451. Second Edition. Post 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


JOHN DAVISON, B.D. 

DISCOURSES ON PROPHECY. In which are considered its Struc- 
ture, Use, and Inspiration. By JoHN Davison, B.D. A New Edition. 
8vo., cloth, 9s. 

; THE LATE ARCHDEACON FREEMAN, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE; or, An Inquiry con- 

cerning the True Manner of Understanding and Using the Order for Morning and 


Evening Prayer, and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the Eng- 
lish Church. A New Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


CATENA AUREA. 

CATENA AUREA. A Commentary on the Four Gospels, collected 
out of the Works of the Fathers by S. Toomas Aquinas. Uniform with the 
Library of the Fathers. Re-issue. Complete in 6 vols. 8vo., cloth, £2 2s. 

REV. DR. IRONS. 

CHRISTIANITY AS TAUGHT BY S.PAUL. The Bampton 
Lectures for 1870. To which is added an Appendix of the Continuous Sense 
of §.Paul’s Epistles; with Notes and Metalegomena. Second Edition, with 
New Preface, 8vo., with Map, cloth, 9s. 

REV. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY. The Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1873. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
NATION. A New Translation by the Rev. L. Gipzny, M.A., Chaplain of 
St. Nicholas’, Salisbury. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

REV. D. WATERLAND, D.D. 

A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED, by 
the Rev. DanreL WaTERLAND, D.D. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Kine, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


4 ANCIENT DOCTRINAL TREATISES, &c. 





THE CONSTITUTIONS AND CANONS ECCLESIASTICAL OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, Referred to their Original Sources, and 
Illustrated with Explanatory Notes. By Mackenzie E. C, Watcort, B.D, 
F.S.A., Precentor and Prebendary of Chichester. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


THE PASTORAL RULE OF ST.GREGORY. Sancti Gregorn 
Pape Regule Pastoralis Liber, ad Johannem Episcopum Civitatis Ravenna. 
With an English Translation. By the Rev. H. R. Bramuey, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE DEFINITIONS OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH and Canons of 
Discipline of the first four General Councils of the Universal Church. In Greek 
and English. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DE FIDE ET SYMBOLO: Documenta quedam nec non Aliquorum 
SS. Patrum Tractatus. Edidit Carotus A. Heurtey, S.T.P., Dom. Mar- 
garete Prelector, et Audis Christi Canonicus. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


S. AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS, Episcopus Hipponensis, de Catechi- 


zandis Rudibus, de Fide Rerum que non videntur, de Utilitate Credendi. In 


Usum Juniorum. Edidit C. Marriort, 8.T.B., Olim Coll. Oriel. Socius. 


Edition. _Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANALECTA CHRISTIANA, In usum Tironum. 


New 


Excerpta, Epi- 


stole, &c., ex Eusrsir, &c.; S.Ienatir Epistole ad Smyrnzos et ad Poly- 


carpum ; 
Sermo contra Gentes. 
S.T.B.  8vo., 10s. 6d. 


E. S. CuementTis ALEXANDRI Pedagogo excerpta; 


S. ATHANASII 


Edidit et Annotationibus illustravit C. Marriott, 





OXFORD SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 
Feap. 8vo., printed in Red and Black, on toned paper. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


FOUR BOOKS. By Thomas a Kem- 
Pts. Cloth, 4s. 


Andrewes’ Devotions. 
DEVOTIONS. By the Right Rev. 
Father in God, LauncreLot ANDREWES. 
Translated from the Greek and Latin, and 

arranged anew. Antique cloth, 5s. 


Taylor’s Holy Living. 
THE RULE AND EXERCISES 


OF HOLY LIVING. By BisHorp JEREMY 
Taytor. Antique cloth, 4s. 


Taylor’s Holy Dying. 
THE RULE AND EXERCISES 


OF HOLY DYING. By Bisnor JEREMY 
Taytor. Antique cloth, 4s. 


Taylor’s Golden Grove. 

THE GOLDEN GROVE; a Choice 
Manual, containing what is to be Believed, 
Practised, and Desired, or Prayed for. By 
Bishop JEREMY Taytor. Printed uniform 
with ‘“‘ Holy Living and Holy Dying.” An- 
tique cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Sutton’s Meditations. 


GODLY MEDITATIONS UPON 
THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT OF THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. By CuristrorpHER Svr- 
ron, D.D., late Prebend of Westminster. 
A new Edition. Antique cloth, 5s. 


Laud’s Devotions. 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of 
Dr. Witti1am Laup, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Martyr. Antique cloth, 5s. 


Spinckes’ Devotions. 


TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
MAN’S COMPANION IN THE CLOSET; 
or, a complete Manual of Private Devotions, 
collected from the Writings of eminent Di- 
vines of the Church of England. Antique 
cloth, 4s. 


Ancient Collects. 
ANCIENT COLLECTS anp OTHER 
PRAYERS. Selected for Devotional use 
from various Rituals. By Wm. Bricut, 
D.D. Antique cloth, ds. 


Devout Communicant. 
THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 


exemplified in his Behaviour before, at, and 
after the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper: 
Practically suited to all the Parts of that 
Solemn Ordinance. 7th Edition, revised. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


EIKQN BASIAIKH. 


THE PORTRAITURE OF HIS 
SACRED MAJESTY KING CHARLES I. 
in his Solitudes and Sufferings. New Edition, 
with Preface by C.M.PuHimurmmore. An- 
tique cloth, 5s. 


DEVOTIONAL, 5 








THE SERVICE-BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


arranged according to the New Table of Lessons. Crown 8vo., roan, 12s. ; 
calf antique or calf limp, 16s.; limp morocco or best morocco, 18s. 


ANNUS DOMINI. A Prayer for each Day of the Year, founded on 
a Text of Holy Scripture, By Curistina G. Rossetti. 32mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DEVOTIONS BEFORE AND AFTER HOLY COMMUNION. 
With Prefatory Note by Kresue. Sixth Edition, in red and black, on toned 
paper, 32mo., cloth, 2s.—With the Service, 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST, AND DEVO- 
TIONS FOR HOLY COMMUNION, being Part V. of the Clewer Manuals, 
by Rev. T. T. Carrer, M.A., Rector of Clewer. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 


THE EVERY-DAY COMPANION. By the Rev. W. H. Ruvrey, 
M.A., Rector of Hambleden, Bucks. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST IN GLORY: Daily Meditations, 
from Easter Day to the Wednesday after Trinity Sunday. By Nover. Trans- 
lated from the French, and adapted to the Use of the English Church. Third 
Thousand. 12mo., cloth, 6s. 


A GUIDE FOR PASSING ADVENT HOLILY. By Avntrion. 
Translated from the French, and adapted to the use of the English Church. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, ds. 


A GUIDE FOR PASSING LENT HOLILY. By Avnrmuioyn. 
Translated from the French, and adapted to the use of the English Church. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


MEDITATIONS FOR THE FORTY DAYS OF LENT. With 
a Prefatory Notice by the AncuBIsHor oF Dusiin. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four Booxs. By Tuomas 
A Kempis. A New Edition revised. On toned paper, with red border-lines, &c. 
Small 4to., cloth; 12s, Also, printed in red and black. Fcap., cloth, 4s.—Pocket 
Edition, 22mo., cloth, 1s. 

THE INNER LIFE. Hymns on the “Imitation of Christ,” by 
Tuomas A’Kumpis; designed especially for Use at Holy Communion. By the 
Author of “ Thoughts from a Girl’s Life,” &c. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN;; or, Practical Thoughts on 
the Gospel History, for every day in the year. With Titles and Characters of 
Christ. 32mo., roan, 2s.6d. Large type edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

EVENING WORDS. Brief Meditations on the Introductory Portion 
of our Lord’s Last Discourse with His Disciples. 16mo., cloth, 2s, 

THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By Roserr Brerr, Author of 
“The Doctrine of the Cross,’”’ &c. Fcap. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE PASTOR IN HIS CLOSET; or, A Help to the Devotions 
of the Clergy. By Joun Armstrone, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

BREVIATES FROM HOLY SCRIPTURH, arranged for use by the 
Bed of Sickness. By the Rev. G. Arpen, M.A., Rector of Winterborne-Came ; 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon. 2nd Hd. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 

SHORT READINGS FOR SUNDAY. By the Author of ‘ Foot- 
prints in the Wilderness.”’ With Twelve Illustrations on Wood. Third Thou- 
sand, Square Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DEVOTIONS FOR A TIME OF RETIREMENT AND PRAYER 
FOR THE CLERGY. New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, Is. 


EARL NELSON’S FAMILY PRAYERS. With Responsions and 
Variations for the different Seasons, fey General Use. New and improved 
Edition, large type, cloth, 2s, 


6 SERMONS, &e. 


eae 


SERMONS, &c. 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By E. B. Pussy, D.D. Vol. I. From 
Advent to Whitsuntide. Seventh Edition. 8vo., cloth, 6s. Vol. II., 8vo., cl., 6s. 


—_—____________— Vol. III. Reprinted from “Plain Sermons by 
Contributors to Tracts for the Times.’’ Revised Edition. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS preached and printed on Various Occa- 
sions, 1832—1850. By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

SERMONS preached before the UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

between A.D. 1859 and 1872. By E, B. Pusry, D.D. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Nine before the University, 1843-55, by E. B. Pussy, 


including a New Preface to the Rule of Faith on Papal Infallibility, from Bossuet, 
8vo., cloth, 6s. 


LENTEN SERMONS preached chiefly to Young Men at the Uni- 
versities, between A.D. 1868 and 1874. By E. B. Puszy, D.D. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF FAITH. Eight Plain Sermons, by the 

late Rev. Epwarp Monro. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Uniform, and by the same Author, 
PraIn SERMONS ON THE Book oF Com- |} HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL SERMONS 











MON PRayER. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. ON THE SUFFERINGS AND RESUR- 
Srrmons on NEw TESTAMENT CHARAC- RECTION OF OUR LoRD. 2 vols., Fcap. 
TERS. F cap. 8vo., 4s. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 


CHRISTIAN SEASONS.—Short and Plain Sermons for every Sunday 
and Holyday throughout the Year. 4 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. Second 
Series, 4 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING, following the 
Order of the Christian Seasons. By the Rev. J. W. Burcon, B.D. 2 vols. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. Second Series, 2 vols., Fceap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the late Bp. Armsrrone. Fcap. 


8vo., cloth, 5s. 


SERMONS FOR FASTS AND FESTIVALS. By the late Bp. Arm- 


stronc. A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 
SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By J. Kesrz, M.A. 


ADVENT TO CuRIstTMAS. 8vo., cl., 6s. | HaSTER TO AscENSION Day. 8yvo., 


CHRISTMAS AND HPIPHANY. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

cloth, 6s. ASCENSION Day To Trinity SuNDAY 
SEPTUAGESIMA TO LENT. 8vo., cl., 63. inclusive. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
AsH- WEDNESDAY To Hoty Werex.| Trinity, PartI. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

8vo., cloth, 6s. Trinity, Part IL. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
Hoty Weerx. 8vo., cloth, 6s. Saints’ Days. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


VILLAGE SERMONS ON THE BAPTISMAL SERVICE. By 
the Rev. Joun Kesre, M.A. 8vo., cloth, ds. 

THE AWAKING SOUL, as Sketched in the 130th Psalm. Ad- 
dresses delivered in Lent, 1877. By E. R. Witserrorce, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
limp cloth, 2s. 6d. : 

XX. SHORT ALLEGORICAL SERMONS. By B. K. W. Pearse 
M.A., and W. A. Gray, M.A. Sixth Edition, Feap. 8vo., sewed, Is. . 


SERMONS AND ESSAYS ON THE APOSTOLICAL AGE. By 
the Very Rev. ARTHUR PENRHYN Stantey, D.D. Third Edition, revised 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. P ; 


OXFORD LENT SERMONS, 1857, 8, 9, 65, 6, 7, By Oy ke 
cloth, 5s. each. 


“SINGLE HEART.” Four Advent Sermons, by Epwarp M. Bren- 


son, Lord Bishop of Truro. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


8vo., 


ENGLISH DIVINES. 4 7 


GHorks of the Standard Enlist Divines, 


PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY OF ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY, 


AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES IN CLOTH. 


ANDREWES’ (BP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 11 vols., 8vo., £3 7s. 
THE Sermons. (Separate.) 5 vols., £1 15s. 
BEVERIDGE’S (BP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 12 vols., 8vo., £4 4s. 
Tur EnetisH THEotocicat Works. 10 vols., £3 10s. 


BRAMHALL’S (ABP.) WORKS, WITH LIFE AND LETTERS, &. 
5 vols., 8vo., £1 15s. (Vol. 2 cannot be sold separately.) 


BULL’S (BP.) HARMONY ON JUSTIFICATION. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s, 
DEFENCE OF THE NICENE CREED. 2 vols., 10s. 

JUDGMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. is. 

COSIN’S (BP.) WORKS COMPLETE. 5 vols., 8vo., £1 10s. 

Ce ENAHORE'S DEFENSIO ECCLESLH ANGLICANA. 

V0.) 7S. 

FRANK’S SERMONS. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 

FORBES’ CONSIDERATIONES MODESTA. 2 vols., 8vo., 12s. 

GUNNING’S PASCHAL, OR LENT FAST. 8vo., 6s. 


HAMMOND’S PRACTICAL CATECHISM. §8vo., 5s. 
MISCELLANEOUS THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 5s. 
THIRTY-ONE SERMONS. 2 Parts. 10s. : 

HICKES’S TWO TREATISES ON THE CHRISTIAN PRIEST- 

HOOD. 3 vols., 8vo., 15s. 
JOHNSON’S (JOHN) THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 
—_—_—_— ENGLISH CANONS. 2 vols., 12s. 

TAUD'S (ABP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 7 vols., (9 Parts,) 8vo., 

£2 17s. 

L’ESTRANGE’S ALLIANCE OF DIVINE OFFICES. 8vo., 6s. 

MARSHALL’S PENITENTIAL DISCIPLINE. (This volume 


cannot be sold separate from the complete set.) 


NICHOLSON’S (BP.) EXPOSITION OF THE CATECHISM. (This 


volume cannot be sold separate from the complete set.) 
OVERALL’S (BP.) CONVOCATION-BOOK OF 1606. 8vo., 5s. 
PEARSON’S (BP.) VINDICLHZ EPISTOLARUM &. IGNATIT. 
| 2 vols. 8vo., 10s. 


THORNDIKE’S (HERBERT) THEOLOGICAL WORKS COM- 
PLETE. 6 vols.,(10 Parts,) 8vo., £2 10s. 


WILSON’S (BP.) WORKS COMPLETE. With LIFE, by Rev. 
J. Kursus. 7 vols., (8 Parts,) 8yo., £3 3s. 


A complete set, 80 Vols. in 88 Parts, £21. 








8 POR TRY, ge. 





THE AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
With the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. 


NOTICE.—Messrs. Parker are the sole Publishers of the Editions of the 
“Christian Year” issued with the sanction and under the direction of the 
Author’s representatives. All Editions without their imprint are unauthorized. 


SMALL 4to. EDITION. : 82mo. EDITION. 
Handsomely printed on toned Cloth boards, gilt edges 2 6 
paper, with red border lines Cloth limps 2 a oe eee 
and initial letters. Cloth 
extra : 3 5 «LOL KG: 48mo. EDITION. 
Cloth, limp . . ° - 0 6 
Demy 8vo. Epirion. rey 4 : See PE 
Cloth . : ; < or 6- 0 
FacsIMILE OF THE Ist EpI- 
FoouscapP 8vo. Epition. TION, with a list of the 
Cloth ieee 2. 6 SE oe BRAG variations from the Origi- 
nal Text which the Author 
24mo. EpiTion. made in later Editions. 
Cloth, red lines . : 7 92. 6 2 vols., 12mo., boards Amey poet’: 


The above Editions (except the Facsimile of the First Edition) are kept im 
a variety of bindings, which may be ordered through the Trade, or direct from 
the Publishers. The chief bindings are Morocco plain, Morocco Antique, Calf 
Antique, and Vellum, the prices varying according to the style. 


By the same Author. 
LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse on Christian Chil- 
dren. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
—— 24mo., cloth, red lines, 3s. 6d. 
ee 48mo. edition, limp cloth, 6d.; cloth boards, 1s. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS BY THE REV. JOHN KEBLE, M.A., 
Vicar of Hursley. [With Preface by G.M.] Third Edition. Fcap., cloth, 6s. 


THE PSALTER, OR PSALMS OF DAVID: In English Verse. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap., cloth, 6s. 
ee 18mo., cloth, Is. 


The above may also be had in various bindings. 














A CONCORDANCE TO THE “CHRISTIAN YEAR.” Feap. 
8vo., toned paper, cloth, 4s. 

MUSINGS ON THE “CHRISTIAN YEAR;” wirn GLEANINGS 
From Turrty Yuars’ INTERCOURSE WITH THE LATE Rev. J. Kusue, by CHAR- 
LOTTE M. YONGE; to which are added Recollections of Hursley, by 
FRANCES M. WILBRAHAM. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MEMOIR OF THE REY. J. KEBLE, M.A. By Sir J. T. Corx- 
RIDGE. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


CHURCH POETRY, AND PAROCHIAL. 9 





Church Povtry. - 
RE-ISSUE OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE LATE 


REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS. 


THE CATHEDRAL; or, The Catholic and Apostolic Church in 
England. Fecap. 8vo., cloth, 5s.; 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE BAPTISTERY; or, The Way of Eternal Life. With Plates by 


Boetius A BotswertT. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d.; 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


eee FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 32mo., cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Fcap. 8vo.,cl., 5s.; 32mo., cl., 2s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN DAYS OF THE OLD AND NEW CREATION. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE CHILD’S CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
THE CHILD’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns for every Sunday 
and Holyday throughout the Year. Cheap Edition, 18mo., cloth, 1s. 


c BISHOP CLEVELAND COXE. 

CHRISTIAN BALLADS AND POEMS. By Arruvr Crevetanp 
Coxe, D.D., Bishop of Western New York. A New Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. Also selected Poems in a packet, 32mo., 1s. 


DR. FREDERICK G. LEE. 
THE BELLS OF BOTTEVILLE TOWER; A Christmas Story in 
Verse: and other Poems. By Freperick G. Leg, Author of “The Martyrs of 
Vienne and Lyons,” ‘‘ Petronilla,”’ &c. Feap. 8vo., with Illustrations, cloth, 4s.6d. 


Parochial. . 

THE CONFIRMATION CLASS-BOOK: Notes for. Lessons, with 
APPENDIX, containing Questions and Summaries for the Use of the Candidates. 
By E. M. Houmes, LL.B., Rector of Marsh Gibbon, Bucks; Diocesan Inspector 
of Schools; Author of the “ Catechist’s Manual.”’ Fcap. 8vo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Also, in wrapper, THE QuESTIONS AND SUMMARIES separate, 4 sets of 128 pp. 
in packet, 1s. each. 


THE CATECHIST’S MANUAL, by E. M. Hormns, LL.B., Rector 
of Marsh Gibbon, Bucks; with an Introduction by the late SamurL WILBER- 
FORCE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. Sixth Thousand, revised. Crown 
8vo., limp cloth, 5s. 

A MANUAL OF PASTORAL VISITATION, intended for the Use 
of the Clergy in their Visitation of the Sick and Afflicted. By a Paris Prigst. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 

A SERIES OF WALL PICTURES illustrating the New Testament. 
The Set of 16 Pictures, size 22 inches by 19 inches, 12s. 

COTTAGE PICTURES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
A Series of Twenty-eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly coloured by hand, 
The Set, 7s. 6d. 

COTTAGE PICTURES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
A Series of Twenty-eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly coloured. The 
Set, 7s. 6d. 

j Upwards of 8,000 Sets of these Cottage Pictures have been sold. 

TWELVE SACRED PRINTS FOR PAROCHIAL USE. Printed 

in Sepia, with Ornamental Borders. The Set, One Shilling; or each, One Penny. 
Upwards of 100,000 of these Prints have already been sold. 


10 UISCELLANEOUS. 


aN 


THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY, ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BENEKE, Stated and Illustrated in a Simple and Popular Manner by 
Dr. G. Rave, Professor in the Medical College, Philadelphia ; Fourth Kdition, 
considerably Altered, Improved, and Enlarged, by Jonann GozsLiEB DrEss- 
LER, late Director of the Normal School at Bautzen. Translated from the 
German. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


REV. CANON GREGORY. 
ARE WE BETTER THAN OUR FATHERS? or, A Comparative 
: View of the Social Position of England at the Revolution of 1688, and at the 
Present Time. FOUR LECTURES delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral. By 
_ Rospert GREGORY, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE LATE REV, CANON JENKINS. 
THE AGE OF THE MARTYRS; or, the First Three Centuries 
of the Work of the Church of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the late 
Rev. J. D. Jenxins, B.D., Canon of Pieter Maritzburg; Fellow of Jesus Col- 

_ lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE REORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


By Gotpwin Situ. Post 8vo., limp cloth, 2s. 


LECTURES ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. Delivered in 
Oxford, 1859—61. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IRISH HISTORY AND IRISH CHARACTER. Cheap Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo., sewed, 1s. 6d. 


THE EMPIRE. A Series of Letters published in “The Daily 
News,” 1862, 1863. Post 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


MRS. ALGERNON KINGSFORD. 
ROSAMUNDA THE PRINCESS: An Historical Romance of the 


Sixth Century; the Crocus, WATER-REED, Rose and Marico.ipD, PAINTER OF 
Venice, Nosie Love, Romance of a Rine, and other Tales. By Mrs. ALGER- 
Non KinesForp. 8vo., cloth, with Twenty-four Illustrations, 6s. 


THE EXILE FROM PARADISE. 
THE EXILE FROM PARADISE, translated by the Author of the 
_“ Life of S. Teresa.’”? Fcap., cloth, 1s. 6d. 4 


H. A. MUNRO-BUTLER-JOHNSTONE, M.P. 
THE FAIR OF NIJNI-NOVGOROD. With a Map and Twelve 


Illustrations. By H. A. Munro-Burier-Jounstone, M.P. Second Edition, 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. - 

THE TURKS: their Character, Manners, and Institutions, as bearing 
on the Eastern Question. By H.A. Munro-ButLer-Jounstone, M.P. 8vo., 
sewed, ls. 

: ‘ VILHELM THOMSEN. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ANCIENT RUSSIA AND SCAN- 
DINAVIA, and the Origin of the Russian State. THREE LECTURES de- 
livered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford, in May, 1876, by Dr. VinuEtu 
TuHoMSEN, Professor at the University of Copenhagen. Small 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. 

ATHENIAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, as Represented in 
Grote’s ‘ History of Greece,” critically examined by G. F. ScHéMANN: Trans- 
lated, with the Author’s permission, by Bernarp Bosanauet, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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THE PRAYER-BOOK CALENDAR, 


THE CALENDAR OF THE PRAYER-BOOK ILLUSTRATED. 
(Comprising the first portion of the ‘Calendar of the Anglican Church,’’ with 
additional Illustrations, an Appendix on Emblems, &c.) With Two Hundred 
Engravings from Medieval Works of Art. Sixth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., cl., 6s. 


SIR G. G. SCOTT, F.S.A, 


GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Sm Grorcz 
GiuperT Scort, R.A., F.S.A. With Appendices supplying Further Particu- 
lars, and completing the History of the Abbey Buildings, by Several Writers. 
Second. Edition, enlarged, containing many new Illustrations by O. Jewitt and 
others. Medium 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE LATE CHARLES WINSTON. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE DIFFERENCE OF STYLE OBSERV- 
ABLE IN ANCIENT GLASS PAINTINGS, especially in England, with 
Hints on Glass Painting, by the late Cartes Winston. With Corrections and 
Additions by the Author. 2 vols., Medium 8vo., cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 


REV. SAMUEL LYSONS, F.S.A. 


OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS: WHO AND WHAT WERE 
THEY? An Inquiry serving to elucidate the Traditional History of the Early 
Britons by means of recent Excavations, Etymology, Remnants of Religious 
Worship, Inscriptions, Craniology, and Fragmentary Collateral History. By the 
Rev. Samuet Lysons, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Rodmarton, and Perpetual Curate 
of St. Luke’s, Gloucester. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 
ON MILITARY ARCHITECTURE; Translated from the French 


of M. Vio.tLeT-LE-Duc. By M. Macpermott, Esq., Architect. With the 
151 original French Engravings. Second Edition. Medium 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HEWITT. 
ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN EUROPE. By Joun 


Hewitt, Member of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain. Vols. II. and 
III., comprising the Period from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Century, 
completing the work, £1 12s. Also Vol. I.,from the Iron Period of the Northern 
Nations to the end of the Thirteenth Century, 18s. The work complete, 3 vols., 
8vo., £2 10s. 

REV. PROFESSOR STUBBS, 


THE TRACT “DE INVENTIONE SANCTA CRUCIS NOSTRA 
IN MONTE ACUTO ET DE DUCTIONE EJUSDEM APUD WALT- 
HAM,” now first printed from the Manuscript in the British Museum, with In- 
troduction and Notes by WiLu1am Stusss, M.A. Royal 8vo., 5s.; Demy 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 

THE PRIMEVAL ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and DENMARK 

COMPARED. By J.J.A. Worsaar. ‘Translated and applied to the illus- 


tration of similar remains in England, by W. J. Tuoms, F.S.A., &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: 
Its Early History and Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of 


Domestic Inventions. New Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


12 ARCHITECTURE AND AROHZOLOGY. 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, C.B., F.S.A.. HON, M.A. OXON. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 189 Illustrations, 
with a Topographical and Glossarial Index. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN GRECIAN, 
ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. A New 
Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo., with 470 Illustrations, in ornamental cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE STYLES OF AR- 
CHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Reformation ; 
with a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders. By the late Tuomas Ricx- 
MAN, F.S.A. Seventh Edition, with considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, by 
Joun Henry Parker, C.B., F.S.A., &c. 8vo. { Nearly ready. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES, with 


numerous Engravings from Existing Remains, and Historical Illustrations from 
Contemporary Manuscripts. By the late T. Hupson Turner, Esq. From the- 
Norman Conquest to the Thirteenth Century; interspersed with Remarks on 
Domestic Manners during the same Period. 8vo., cloth, £1 1s. A Reprint. 
—_____—_—- FROM EDWARD II. to RICHARD II. (the Edwardian 
Period, or the Decorated Style). By the Editor of ‘‘The Glossary of Archi- 
tecture.” 8vo., cloth, £1 ls. 
Also, 
———— FROM RICHARD II. ro HENRY VIII. (or the Perpen- 
dicular Style). With numerous I]lustrations of Existing Remains, from Ori- 
ginal Drawings. In Two Vols., 8vo., £1 10s. 


THE ARCH AOLOGY OF ROME. By Joun Henny Parker, C.B. 

Part 1. THE PRIMITIVE FORTIFICATIONS. Fifty-nine Plates. 
21s. 

Part 4. THE TWELVE EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. Light Plates. ds. 


Part 5. FORUM ROMANUM ET MAGNUM. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Forty-one Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Part 7. THE COLOSSEUM AT ROME. Thirty-six Plates. 10s. 6d. 
Part 8. THE AQUEDUCTS OF ROME. Thirty-six Plates. és. 


Parts 9 and 10. THE TOMBS IN AND NEAR ROME. Twenty- 
four Plate. MYTHOLOGY IN FUNEREAL SCULPTURE, AND 
EARLY CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. Sixteen Plates. These Two Parts in 
one Volume. 15s. 

Part 11. CHURCH AND ALTAR DECORATIONS IN ROME, 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. 


Part 12, THE CATACOMBS. ‘Twenty-four Plates. 15s. 


SEPULCHRAL CROSSES. 

A MANUAL for the STUDY of SEPULCHRAL SLABS and 
CROSSES of the MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Curts, B.A. 
Illustrated by upwards of 800 Engravings. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

MEDIAZAVAL BRASSES, 

A MANUAL OF MONUMENTAL BRASSES. Comprising an 
Introduction to the Study of these Memorials, and a List of those remaining in 
the British Isles. With Two Hundred Illustrations. By the late Rev. HERBERT 
Haines, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES, 

SIXTY-ONE VIEWS AND PLANS of recently erected Mansions, 
Private Residences, Parsonage-Houses, Farm-Houses, Lodges, and Cottages; 
with Sketches of Furniture and Fittings: and A Practical Treatise on House- 
Building. By Witttam WILKINSON, Architect, Oxford. Second Edition, 
Royal 8vo., ornamental cloth, £1 5s. 
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THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND. An Epitome of English History. 
From Cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and other Public Records. 
A LIBRARY EDITION, revised and enlarged, with additional Woodcuts: 
with a Recommendatory Note by the Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Oxford. S8vo., half-bound, 12s. 

THE SCHOOL EDITION OF THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND. 
In Five Half-crown Parts. 1. Britons, Romans, Saxons, Normans. 2. The 
Plantagenets. 3. The Tudors. 4. The Stuarts. 5. The Restoration, to the 
Death of Queen Anne. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 

THE NEW SCHOOL-HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from Early 
Writers and the National Records. By the Author of “The Annals of England.” 
Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo., with Four Maps, limp cloth, 5s.; Coloured Maps, 
half roan, 6s. 

A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH from its Foundation 
to the Reign of Queen Mary. By M.C.Srapiey. Fourth Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 5s. 

POETARUM SCENICORUM GRASCORUM, Aischyli, Sophoclis, 
Euripidis, et Aristophanis, Fabulz, Superstites, et Perditarum Fragmenta. Ex 
recognitione GUIL.DINDORFII. Editio Quinta. Royal 8vo., cloth, £1 Is. 

THUCYDIDES, with Notes, chiefly Historical and Geographical. : 
By the late T. Arnotp, D.D. With Indices by the Rev. R. P. G. Tippeman. 
Eighth Edition. 8 vols., 8vo., cloth lettered, £1 16s. 

JELF’S GREEK GRAMMAR.—A Grammar of the Greek Language, 
chiefly from the text of Raphael Kiihner. By Wm. Epw. Jer, B.D., late 
Student and Censor of Ch. Ch. Fourth Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 
2 vols. 8vo., £1 10s. 

LAWS OF THE GREEK ACCENTS. By Joun Grirrirus, D.D., 
Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo., price 6d. 

RUDIMENTARY RULES, with Examples, for the Use of Beginners 
in Greek Prose Composition. By Jonw Mrroutnson, D.C.L., late Head Master 
of the King’s School, Canterbury, (now Bishop of Barbados). 16mo., sewed, 1s. 

TWELVE RUDIMENTARY RULES FOR LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION: with Examples and Exercises, for the use of Beginners. By the 
Rev.E.Moorz,D.D., Principalof St.Edmund Hall, Oxford. Second Hdit.16mo.,6d. 

MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Grammar for the Use 
of Schools. By Professor Mapvia, with additions by the Author. Translated 
by the Rev. G. Woops, M.A. New Edition, with an Index of Authors. 8vo., 
cloth, 12s. 

ERASMI COLLOQUIA SELECTA: Arranged for Translation and 
Re-translation ; adapted for the Use of Boys who have begun the Latin Syntax. 
By Epwarp C. Lows, D.D., Head Master of S. John’s Middle School, Hurst- 
pierpoint. Fcap. 8vo., strong binding, 3s. 

PORTA LATINA: A Selection from Latin Authors, for Translation 
and Re-Translation; arranged in a Progressive Course, as an Introduction to 
the Latin Tongue. By Epwarp C. Lows, D.D., Head Master of Hurstpierpoint 
School; Editor of Erasmus’ ‘‘ Colloquies,’”’ &c. Feap. 8vo., strongly bound, 3s. 

A GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS OF THE HEBREW PSALTER; 
being an Explanatory Interpretation of Every Word contained in the Book of 
Psalms, intended chiefly for the Use of Beginners in the Study of Hebrew. By 
Joana JULIA GRESWELL. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. : 

SUNDAY -SCHOOL EXERCISES, Collected and Revised from 
Manuscripts of Burghclere School-children, under the teaching of the Rev. W. 
B. Barrer, late Rector of Highclere and Burghclere; Edited by his Son-in-law, 
the Brsuop or St. ANDREW’s. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. ; 

A FIRST LOGIC BOOK, by D. P. Cmasz, M.A., Principal of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Small 4to., sewed, 3s. 

NEW AND OLD METHODS OF ETHICS, by F. Y. Enczworru. 


8yo., sewed, 3s. 


14 OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 


A SERIES OF GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


GREEK POETS. 

















Cloth. Cloth. 
ae as sds 
Bechflupcs, <°¢ / i004, “S> Ol Boplibelds- OL HE ae 
Aristophanes. 2 vols. . - 6 O/| Homeri Ilias ‘ 3 Fra.6 
Euripides. 3 vols. : i 6 6 Odyssea . . - & 0 

Tragoedie Sex 3 6 

GREEK PROSE WRITERS. 

Aristotelis Ethica . 2 0| Thucydides. 2vols. . « 5.9 
Demosthenes de Corona, et g 0 | Xenophontis Memorabilia 1 4 
Aschines in Ctesiphontem Anabasis . sts te (D, 

Herodotus, 2vols . . 6 O 

LATIN POETS. 
Horatius 3 3 . 2 O-| Lucretius . - - 2 258 
Juvenalis et Persius . . 1 6 Phedrus 3 . F Pee! fee: | 
Lucanus ‘ e - 2 6 | Virgilius cC a j ee BEG 
' LATIN PROSE WRITERS. 

Cesaris Commentarii, cum Sup- Ciceronis Tuse. Disp. Lib. V. 2 0 
plementisAuliHirtiiet aliorum 2 6 | Ciceronis Orationes Selecte . 3 6 
Commentarii de Bello Cornelius Nepos . 4 1 4 
Gallico . : A . 1 6) Livius. 4 vols, , ° Loe 
Cicero De Officiis, de Senectute, Sallustius . Prelgn do see 0 
et de Amicitia . : . 2 O| Tacitus. 2 vols. : .  b2 0 


TEXTS WITH SHORT NOTES. 
UNIFORM WITH THE SERIES OF “OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS.” 


GREEK WRITERS. TEXTS AND NOTES. 








SOPHOCLES. 
s. d. s. d. 
Asax (Text and Notes) . «. 1 0 Anticone (Text and Notes) . 1 O 
ELEcTRA Fp C « 1 0} PuitocTetEs ,, 3 : a 0 
CEpipus Rex ,, * 3 « 1 Of TracHiIniz 2 = é + re 
C£p1Pus CoLONEUs ,, Fi a 4710 
The Notes only, in one vol., cloth, 3s. 

ZESCHYLUS. 
Pers& (Text and Notes) . . 1 0 | CHoEPHoRrz (Teat and Notes) . 1 O 
PRoMETHEUS VINCTUS » « L O| EumeENIDEs ” . wig 0 
Septem ContRA THEBAS ,, . 1 0! SUFPLICES oS Fy - 1 0 
AGAMEMNON Ghz elesO 

The Notes only, in one vol., cloth, $s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES. 


Tue Kniouts (Text and Notes) 1 0 | AcHaRNtANs (Zext and Notes) 1 0 
Tue Birps (Test and Notes) . 1 O 
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EURIPIDES. 
‘ Gait $.; a. 
Hecusa (Text and Notes) - 1 0O| PHanissz (Text and Pie ; 1 0 
MepDEA s ‘ ° - 1 0} AtcgEstIs 1 0 
ORESTES e i F - Ll 0 | The above, Notes only, i in one vol., cloth, 3s. 
HIpPoLytus,, C - 1 0O| Baccuaz yy; - b 0 
DEMOSTHENES. 
De Corona (Text and Notes) . 2 0O{|Onynrutac Orations . - I 0 
, HOMERUS. XENOPHON. 
Inras, Lis. 1.—vi. (Text and MeEmorRABILIA (Text and Notes) 2 6 
Notes) . : F; ° . ARISTOTLE. 
JESCHINES. De Arte Pogetica (Text and 
In CresipHontem (Text and Notes) . cloth, 2s.; sewed1 6 
Notes) $ . a - 2 0| De Re Pustica ,, 3s. Aye ee 8 


LATIN WRITERS. TEXTS AND NOTES. 





VIRGILIUS. 
Bucotica (Text and Notes) . 1 fEnEIpos, Lip. 1.—111. (Text 
GEORGICA Ap 2 2.0 and Notes) co 5 - 10 
HORATIUS. 


Carmina, We. (Text and Notes) Z 0 a EpistoLz et Ars Poerica (Test 


SATIRE ss . and Notes) 3 F « L O 
The Notes cio in one vol., cloth, 2s. 
SALLUSTIUS. 


JuGcurtHA (Text and Notes) . 1 6]| Carixina (Text and Notes) wmel 0) 
M. T. CICERO. 


In Q. Czcit1um— DivinaTio In CaTILINAM 1 0 
(Text and Notes) . ° - 1 0 | Pro Prancio (Test and Notes) « 1 6 
In VeRReEM AcTIO PRIMA - 1 0] Pro Mitone , a 1 0 
Pro L5ceE sip tia et Pro Pro Roscio  . 0 
ARCHIA c F - 1 0 | OrationeEs Puitiprica, ie Vs. 1 6 


The above, Notes only, in one vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


De Senecturse et De Amicitia 1 O| Epistor# SeLtectrm. ParsI. 1 6 
CASAR. CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
De Betto Gattico, Lis. 1.—r1Il. Lives (Text and Notes) . . 1 6 
(Text and Notes) . ° ole 10 PHEDRUS. 
LIVIUS. FaBuLz (Text and Notes) - 10 
Lis. xx1.—xx1v. (Text and Notes) TACITUS. 
sewed . . ° . . 4 0] THe Annats. Notes only, 2 vols., 


Dittorimcloth’ Aske o shiwes Sf enutn6 MGnosicloik 3S sees 7 0 
Portions of several other Authors are in preparation, 


Uniform with the Oxford Pocket Classics. 


THE LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS; 
WITH CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR WORKS. By Sa- 
MUEL JOHNSON. 38 vols., 24mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

THE LIVES OF MILTON AND POPE, with Critical Observations 
on their Works. By SamuEet Jounson. 24mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS, 
for the use of Schools. 18mo., cloth, 3s. 


16 BOOKS, 4c, RELATING TO OXFORD. 





A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO OXFORD. Illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts by Jewitt, and Steel Plates by Le Keux. 4 New Editions 
8vo., cloth, 12s. 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1879. Corrected 
to the end of December, 1878. 12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD TEN-YEAR BOOK: A Complete Register of Uni- 
versity Honours and Distinctions, made up to the end of the Year 1870. 
Crown 8vo., roan, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. A Catalogue of Three Thousand 
Three Hundred Photographs of Antiquities in Rome and Italy. With Ex- 
planatory Prefaces to each Subject. Prepared under the direction of JoHN 
Henry Parner, C.B. London, Epwarp Sranrorp, 55, Charing-cross (from 
whom the Photographs may be procured). Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 





WYKEHAMICA: a History of Winchester College and Commoners, 
from the Foundation to the Present Day. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Post 8vo., cloth, 508 pp., with 
Nineteen Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL TALES 


Illustrating the Chief Events in Ecclesiastical History, British and Foreign. 


29 Numbers at One Shilling each, limp cloth; or arranged in 
Six Volumes, cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. each. 
ADDITIONAL VOLUMES TO THE SERIES. 

ENGLAND: Medieval Period. Containing The Orphan of Evesham, or The 
Jews and the Mendicant Orders.—Mark’s Wedding, or Lollardy.—The White 
Rose of Lynden, or The Monks and the Bible.—The Prior’s Ward, or The 
Broken Unity of the Church. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, Vicar of Dry Sand- 
ford; Author of ‘‘ Wilton of Cuthbert’s,” ‘Schoolboy Honour,” &c. With Four 
Illustrations on Wood. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

JHE ANDREDS-WEALD, orn THE HOUSE OF MICHELHAM: A Tale of 
the Norman Conquest. By the Rev. A. D. Craxe, B.A., Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society ; Author of ‘ Aimilius,” “ Alfgar the Dane,” &c. With Four 
Illustrations by Loutsa TayLor. F cap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHEAPER ISSUE OF TALES FOR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


In Six Half-crown Vols., cloth. 
Ne I. contains F. E. Pacet’s Mother and Son, Wanted a Wife, and Hobson’s 
oice. 
Vol. II. F. E. Paget’s Windycote Hall, Squitch, Tenants at Tinkers’ End. 
Vol. III. W. E. Heyeatex’s Two Cottages, The Sisters, and Old Jarvis’s Will. 
Vol. IV. W. E. Heyeare’s James Bright the Shopman, The Politician, Ir- 
revocable. : 
Vol. V. R. Krno’s The Strike, and Jonas Clint; N. Brown’s Two to One, and 
False Honour. 
Vol. VI. J. M. NeAte’s Railway Accident; E. Monro’s The Recruit, Susan, 
Servants’ Influence, Mary Thomas, or Dissent at Evenly ; H. Hayman’s Caroline 
Elton, or Vanity and Jealousy. 


Each Volume is bound as a distinct and complete work, and sold 
separately for PRESENTS. 








Wilberforce, Samuel, successively Bp. of Ox- 
ford and of Winchester, 1805-1873. 
‘Sermons preached on various occasions / by 
_ the Right Reverend Father in God Samuel, Late 
-..Lord Bishop of Winchester ... -- Oxford : Par- 
ker, 1877. oes 
8ti, 239p. 3 24cm. 
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sermons. I. Title. 
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